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COMMUNIST ANTI-AMERICAN RIOTS—MOB  VIO- 
LENCE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF RED DIPLOMACY 


* * * Civilisation is nothing else than the attempt to reduce force to being the 
ultima ratio. We are now beginning to realise this with startling clearness, 
because ‘‘direct action’”’ consists in inverting the order and proclaiming violence 
as prima ratio, or strictly as unica ratio. It is the norm’which proposes the an- 
nulment of all norms, which suppresses all intermediate process between our 
pu e and its execution. It is the Magna Carta of barbarism (‘‘The Revolt 


of the Masses,” r Jose Ortega y Gasset, p. 54; Mentor Books, published by the 
New American Library). 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the last 15 years, Communists have staged a series of anti- 
American riots in Latin America and Asia. Since these actions have 
done serious injury to the United States and to its relations with Latin 
American and Asian nations, and since there is every likelihood of 
the recurrence of these riots, the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee has deemed it advisable to direct a staff study of these demon- 
strations with a view to determining the techniques employed and 
the purposes sought. For the most part, reliance has been placed 
upon the press reports of events as they occurred, analyzed and in- 
terpreted in the light of known Communist techniques and theory. 
The analysis deals with the following anti-American riots: April 10, 
1948, in Bogot&, Colombia; March 13, 1958, in Caracas, Venezuela; 
March 3, 1959, at La Paz, Bolivia; and finally Tokyo in May-June 
1960. 

The traditions of American diplomacy are predicated upon peaceful 
negotiation with duly authorized representatives of other nations on 
the basis of solemn agreements and treaties, in accord with. inter- 
national law and usage. Our international relations do not contem- 
plate and seldom anticipate efforts to force the hand of governments 
through mob action manipulated by trained Soviet agents. It is with 
this new and serious feature of the present cold war, which must be 
faced by the United States, that this study deals. 

The first operation we propose to examine is the rioting which oc- 
curred on April 9 and 10, 1948, in Bogoté, Colombia. 


THE PLOT TO TORPEDO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


PREPARING THE GROUND 


The Ninth Inter-American Conference, including 21 American Re- 
publics, was called for March 30, 1948, for the purpose of adopting a 
charter reaffirming the solidarity of the American states, pledging the 
member nations to mutual defense and resistance to the threat of in- 
ternational communism. The New York Times, of January 10, 1948, 
first announced that Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
would attend this meeting. A draft of a basic agreement on inter- 
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American cooperation prepared by the Economic and Social Council 
of the Pan American Union was released by the Department of State 
on February 25, 1948. Almost immediately the combined forces of 
the Latin American Communist apparatus went into high gear in op- 
sition to the Conference. This was disclosed by testimony given 
y Adm. R. H. Hillenkoetter, then Chief of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, before a House Subcommittee on Expenditures, to which he 
presented intercepts from Communist sources which he had included 
in admonitory dispatches sent by him to the State Department well 
in advance of the Conference. 


January 2, 1948.—At present there is no real opportunity for the Communist 
Party to demonstrate against the imperialist program of the United States, but 
a vigorous anti-imperialist campaign has been prepared for the Pan-American 
Conference and will be launched shortly before the Conference convenes in March.! 

JANUARY 23.—Mr. X, in charge of drafting the policy of the Communist Party 
in Colombia, made the following comment: ‘The Pan-American Conference will 
be a capitalistic, imperialistic conference. Attempts should be made to block 
the progress of the Conference, but this should not be known as a Communist 
activity. The party should refrain from open activity and avoid a situation 
which would result in curtailment of the party’s functions.’’? 


Admiral Hillenkoetter disclosed also the backing given by the Soviet 
Legation to Dr. Jorge Eliecer Gaitan, popular Liberal Party leader of 
Colombia, whose assassination set off the April 9-10 rioting. The 
dispatch declared: 


JaNuARY 29.—Mr. G., the leading Colombian Communist, who has been given 
the task of ener onns the Perez (Conservative) government, boasts that he 
can count on planes and artillery when necessary. In Bogoté this group had 
allegedly stored arms and explosives in 17 houses. Mr. G. is also reported the 
intermediary between the Soviet Legation personnel and Gaitan, to whom he 
furnished money, supposedly for his Liberal movement.? 


It is the practice of Communist organizations to spend considerable 
effort in preliminary organized preparations for proposed riots. Mass 
sentiment is whipped up. Organizations pee party members are 
carefully mobilized. Here is Admiral Hillenkoetter’s dispatch of 
February 2 by way of illustration: 


Fresruary 2.—The working plan of the Communist Party of Colombia for the 
period February 15 to July 29 outlines the following tasks: Organization of 
public mass meetings; organization of 60 meetings of cells in outlying districts; 
recruiting new members for the party; the organization of 15 syndicates in unions; 
the organization of party cells in all syndicates (unions) not already organized; 
the distribution of 50,000 handbills; the putting up of 3,000 posters during the 
Pan-American Conference.? 


The above-described preparations necessitated the most careful 
supervision by a duly appointed committee of the Colombian Com- 
munist Party, as described in another dispatch: 

Marcu 16.—A Communist committee has been appointed to watch prepara- 
tions for the Pan-American Conference.’ 

According to preliminary reports received by the State Depart- 
ment prior to the Inter-American Conference, there were indications 
of molestations against Conference delegates, sabotage and efforts to 
destroy the prestige of the gathering and its participants. A March 
30 dispatch declared: 


The Colombian Communist Party has agreed upon a program of agitation 
and molestation against the United States, Chilean, Brazilian, and Argentine dele- 


1 New York Times, Apr. 16, 1948, p. 6. 
4 Ibid. ee 
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gations to the Pan-American Conference * * * imperialist delegations must 
carry away with them an impression of failure and loss of prestige. * 


A few days prior to the April 9-10 riot, the Communist-controlled 
Latin American Confederation of Labor (CTAL), headed by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, adopted resolutions in Mexico City, roundly 
condemning the Inter-American Conference.‘ 

It was also disclosed that as early as March 24, 1948, Dr. Gaitan 
had been publicly warned by U.S. Ambassador to Bogota, Willard L. 
Beaulac, that the Communists would seek to break up the Conference 
and try to place the blame on the Liberals.® 

Incidentally it should be noted that the Colombian Communist 
Party claimed a strength of 10,000 out of a population of about 11 mil- 
lion. They control the Colombian Federation of Labor, which is the 
dominant labor federation of the country.‘ 


WARNINGS UNHEEDED 


The reaction of the representatives of the United States to these 
timely warnings was typical of our official disregard and contempt 
for the power of Communist mass agitation. O. J. Libert, State 
Department aid in Bogot4, and Ambassador Willard L. Beaulac were 
charged by Admiral Hillenkoetter with failure to forward these mes- 
sages to the State Department in Washington. Mr. Libert vetoed 
sending the warning to Secretary Marshall’s security officers because 
he thought Bogota police protection ‘‘adequate,”’and he did not wish 
to ‘alarm the delegates unduly.” * Former Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall was quoted by the State Department press officer, Lin- 


coln White, as saying in the course of some “salty remarks” that it 
was— 


quite ridiculous to suppose that the 21 American Republics should even consider 
being intimidated by the protestations of one kind or another from Communists, 


or anyone else. 


Meanwhile the Communists simply waited for the most propitious 
moment to strike. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF JORGE E. GAITAN 


The subcommittee is in possession of a copy of a letter from Bernardo 
Ibanez, Chilean president of the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers, to Serafino Romualdi, secretary of international relations of 
the same organization and inter-American representative of the AFL- 
CIO. This letter describes in detail the events of the fatal April 9. 
We quote from excerpts published in the Inter-American Labor News 
for May 1948.— 


Mr. Ibanez had an appointment with a aobeg Gaitan, whom he pictured as a 
young lawyer, only 47 years old. He had n one of the candidates in the past 


presidential elections and was at the time the first choice to succeed the Chief 
Executive 


of Colombia. 
3 Ibid 


4 U.S, News & World Report, Apr. 23, 1948, pp. 13, 14. 
5’ New York Times, Apr. 16, 1948, p. 6. 
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Mr. Ibanez relates Gaitan’s dealings with the Communists as 
follows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Communists surrounded him with friend- 
liness and flattery, Gaitan maintained an independent and firm attitude with 
them, as he stated publicly on the eve of the inauguration of the IX Pan-American 
Conference. In those days there was talk in Bogoté that disturbances would 
oceur and that the stage was being set to sabotage the Conference. Gaitan has- 
tened to determine who was responsible and denounced the planned provocations 
as acts against democracy and the unity of the Americas. He stated his repudia- 
tion of such acts. 


Mr. Ibanez arranged an interview with Mr. Gaitan for Friday, 
April 9 at 5 p.m. However, as Gaitan was leaving his office in the 
Nieto Building at 1:05 p.m. of the same day, he was hit by four bul- 
lets from a revolver fired by an unidentified person who was immedi- 
ately torn to pieces by an infuriated crowd, making identification 
impossible. That was the spark which set off the ensuing conflagra- 
tion. It was the moment for which the Communists had been waiting. 

In commenting upon the assassination, Mr. Ibanez declared sig- 
nificantly: 

Both the personality of Dr. Gaitan and the circumstances surrounding his as- 
sassination force me to think that the events that took place correspond pre- 
cisely to the method of crime and provocation peculiar to the Russians. ey 
needed an appropriate victim who could prevent the holding of the Confer- 
ence, and they selected the most prominent person, Dr. Gaitan. 

Colombian President Ospina Perez declared in a communique that 
Dr. Gaitan had been “killed by a person apparently of Communist 
affiliation.’’® 

Congressman Donald J. Jackson of California was in Bogota at 
the time as an observer for the American Government at the Ninth 
Conference of American States. Here is his comment on the assassi- 
nation: 


Whether or not the assassination of the liberal leader and idol, Jorge Gaitan, 
was an act of the Communists, a disgruntled Liberal, or the Conservative ad- 
ministration itself will probably never be known, so rapid was the action by 
which the assassin was hauled through milling mobs and lynched within sight 
of thousands * * *. It is enough to know that the shots fired by his hand not 
only gave the signal for one of the most violent uprisings in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere, but; what is more important, gave the United States and 
the other Republics of the continent a closeup view of what any country can 
expect in the face of organized mob violence.’ 


THE CONFLAGRATION BURSTS FORTH 


_ We present the views of various trained observers on the scene 
regarding the methods by which the Communists exploited the indig- 
nation of the people of Bogot& over the assassination of Gaitan, how 
they utilized the occasion to disrupt the Inter-American Conference 
and whip up anti-American hysteria and acts of violence against 
American property and individuals. This will give a broad composite 
picture. 


First we present Mr. Ibanez’ story of how the Communists carried 
out their well-laid plans: 


_ Fifteen minutes after the attack on Gaitan, all the radio broadcasting stations 
in Bogot& were taken over by the Communists through workers and students. 
The radio stations were inciting the people to revolt against the Government, 


8'New York Times, Apr. 10, 1948, p. 1. 
1,Congressional Record, Apr. 15, 1948, p. 4559. 
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against the Conference, against Yankee imperialism, etc. Precise. instructions 
were being issued to plunder arms deposits, hardware stores and gunsmiths’ 
shops, the department stores, the Government buildings; the police precincts, and 
the army barracks. An hour later the crowd, instigated by the Communists, in- 
vaded the capitol or Parliament Building, where the Pan-American Conference 
was being held, destroying the luxurious equipment with which it had been 
furnished. But the incident that attracted my attention most was the fact that 
the rioters concentrated on the destruction of the offices of the Chilean and U.S. 
delegations. In my opinion this was due to the firm anticommunistie attitude 
of these two delegations. The Chilean and U.S. flags were trampled upon by the 


crowd, while the documents, typewriters, file cabinets, etc., were being destroyed 
or plundered. 





Life Magazine, April 26, 1948, paze 27. 

Jiménez de Quesada, in the center of Bogota, where some of the worst fighting of 
the revolt took place. Electric trolley wires were ripped down and private 
passenger cars, including several vehicles owned by the American embassy; 


destroyed or stolen. At extreme left above is the Government Palace, which 
mobs looted and set ablaze. 


Mr. Ibanez concludes with this estimate of the events which took 
place: 


The orders that were given to the people, the propaganda carried over the radio 
broadcasts, the method of plundering to be put into practice, the unusual activity 
shown by the Soviet Embassy during the first moments of the events etc., all 
prove that this assassination was a coldblooded and ferocious international act 
of incitement conducted by the Russians on the weak democracy of Colombia, 
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against the interests of the people of the Americas. Something I was able to 
witness personally was the well-planned organized yelling of the crowds against 
President Gonzalez Videla of my country. I heard it from different groups of 
paraders led by Communists.® 


Juan C. Lara, vice president of the Confederation of Workers, who 
resides in Bogot&, described the events following the assassination of 
Dr. Gaitan as follows: 


Then began the radio’s imprecations against the Government. They cried in 
the streets. Transportation was suspended. Since it was luncheon hour all 
commercial establishments were closed, and normal activities suspended. No 
one took care of order or requests. There were ears only for the calls for disorder 
and the fall of the Government, public disorder and civil war. 

In such a combustible general state, the Communists obtained charge of some 
broadcasting stations giving orders to assault the hardware stores, places of sale of 
armed ammunition, and all places where there were possibilities of obtaining de- 
structive weapons in order to organize the ‘popular militia.’ First the Liberal 
students and with them some Communists took the National Radio of Colombia 
and used it as the center of agitation against the National Government, and then 
as a station for transmitting plainly Communist information. It was possible 
to hear over the air the fight between the Communists and the students for control 
of the station, but the armed Communists forced the students to retire. Then 
the National Radio transmitted orders with names to persons and places in the 
country. Among other orders there were those to assault, in addition to weapons, 
living persons. Thus commenced the sacking of all business places at about 4 in 
the afternoon. 

* * * * * * * 

The burnings commenced during the first hours, more as a gesture of protest 
than as an end in themselves. Nevertheless, there are grave indications, if one 
studies which were the buildings burned. These were, in the afternoon of Friday 
the 9th: The Ministry of National Education (in which I work), the neat of 
Justice, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Palace of the Government of Cun- 
dinamarea, the Palace of Justice, the apostolic headquarters, the Ministry of the 
Government, the Episcopal Palace, the building of the newspaper El Siglo, the 
detective headquarters, and the identification section for natives and foreigners.®° 


There are also the observations of Congressman Donald J. Jackson 
who relates how the Pe coum Red leadership has bared its teeth in 
an expression of riot, pillage, and slaughter”’. 


The proportion of Communists and Communist sympathizers in the maddened 
throngs, which for 3 days looted and burned their own national institutions and 
facilities in Colombia, probably did not exceed 5 percent of the population, but 
under the prodding and harangues of the Red leaders they lost their sense of 
direction and purpose, and turned from a possibly legitimate expression of national 
dissatisfaction with the Conservative government to violence, bloodshed, arson, 
and looting. Grief for the untimely death of Gaitan turned in a single hour to 
unrestricted mob violence, which spared neither shop, church, public utility, or 
institution of public service. Inflamed by initial success the mobs milled in the 
streets, armed with whatever weapons they could obtain, smashing windows and 
doors, overturning streetcars and buses, looting shops, markets, and stores, and 
then setting the torch to the shambles remaining. What could be carried was 
taken, what could not be lifted was smashed. Bolts of textiles were carried into 
the streets to be hauled their entire lengths through the gutters. Wanton and 
useless destruction was the order of the day. 

* * * * * * * 


* Inter-American Labor News, May 1948, p. 2. 
* Inter-American Labor News, May 1948, p. 3. 
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Life Magazine, April 26, 1948, page 26. 
Storming Capitol. Mob surges inside Inter-American Conference rooms. Records 
were tossed out windows. 


On Friday last your observer, together with three other members of the U.S. 
delegation, was having lunch in the fine restaurant located in the capitol base- 
ment. Gaitan was murdered shortly after 1 p.m. on Friday and within minutes 
the mobs were surging through the plaza. he unarmed police were powerless 
to cope with the situation and were brushed aside by the rioters as they streamed 
into the building. Red flags were in profusion and I personally saw hammer-and- 
sickle flags. Using stones, bricks, machetes, and boards, the mob commenced 
a methodical tour of destruction which was to render the first floor of the capitol 
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building a shambles within a matter of minutes. The police reorganized and in 
a short while managed to eject the rioters from the building. * * * 
* » - * * * * 

In the meanwhile, the surging mobs turned their attention to automobiles, 
streetcars, and buses in the plaza square, and within 2 hours after the initial 
outbreak much of Bogoté’s transportation was in flames and the columns of black 
smoke which were to characterize this city for the next 3 days were rolling sky- 
ward. In every group there appeared to be a leader with a plan. Orators ha- 
rangued the mobs and the most frequently heard phrase was ‘“‘Abajo,’’ which 
means ‘down with.”’ After the first few senseless minutes of apparent confusion, 
the movement gained added impetus and a new sense of organization. Looting 
broke out and the first fires in the business district were started. Firing, which 
was rare in the first several hours, became more general as night approached.!° 


The New York Times published a few dispatches from correspond- 
ents which gave additional sidelights on what occurred: 

A revolution touched off by the assassination of a leftist liberal leader broke 
up the Inter-American Conference today. Savage mobs, armed with guns and 
machetes, wrecked the capitol, communications, and other buildings, after the 
lynched body of the alleged assassin was dragged before the presidential palace. 
* * * The rioting was furthered by broadcasts over a captured government 
radio station, with speakers urging widespread revolution. 


A small bomb exploded outside the U.S. Embassy and delegation buildings. 
Only windows were broken. 


Looting of liquor and hardware stores was widespread. Trolley cars were 
turned over and fires were raging. 


Another dispatch described the wounding of John Powell, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a diplomatic courier of the State Department. He had 
been attacked outside the American Embassy by rioters with ma- 
chetes. His dispatch bag was cut. 

Another dispatch disclosed the coordination of the Communist- 
controlled Confederation of Workers of Colombia with the efforts 
of those in charge of the uprising. This organization, through its 
legal adviser, Carlos Henry Pareja, called for a general strike and 
instructed its members to arm themselves in the streets or in hard- 
ware stores. Diego Montana Cueller, Communist legal adviser of 
the Federation of Petro Workers (CTC), announced that the people’s 
revolution was triumphant, aided by elements of the police and the 
army." 

, THE RED HAND OF THE COMMUNISTS 


The fact that the Communists played a decisive part in the events of 
April 9 and 10 is corroborated by a number of authoritative sources. 
Rafael Azula Barera, secretary general of the Colombian presidency, 
formally blamed the Communists for sabotaging the Inter-American 
Conference. He charged that Cuban, Costa Rican, and Honduran 
Communists had participated in the April 9 attacks on the Govern- 
ment radio stations.” 

Colombia’s President, Ospina Perez, declared that Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan had been “killed by a person apparently of Communist affilia- 
tion.” He further alleged that the “trouble was a Communist 
maneuver.” 

Then Secretary of State George C. Marshall was most outspoken in 

lacing the blame for the outbreak on the Communist Party of Colom. 


ia and the Soviet Union. Before the Inter-American Conference he 


10 Congressional Record, Apr. 15, 1948, pp. 4559, 4560. 
11 New York Times, Apr. 10, 1948, p. 3. 

12 New York Times, Apr. 11, 1959, p. 3. 

138 New York Times, Apr. 10, 1959, pp. 1 and 3. 
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declared emphatically that the revolt had been Communist-inspired 
and added: 


This situation must not be judged on a local basis, however tragic the immed- 
iate results may be to the Colombian Government and the people. The occur- 
rence goes far beyond Colombia. 

It is of the same definite pattern as the occurrences which provoked the strikes 
in France and Italy, and that are endeavoring to prejudice the situation in Italy 
for the elections on April 18. 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the Colombian 
Government announced that 2 Russians and 13 other foreign agents 
who had been fighting with the rebels had been captured. cretary 
Marshall revealed that other conference delegates held the Com- 
munists responsible for the Colombian revolt.“ 


DAMAGE DONE BY THE REVOLT 


In the absence of an overall and comprehensive estimate of the 
damage done to the United States and the Inter-American Conference 
by the Communist use of mob violence as a means of diplomatic pres- 
sure, we can only cite the following specific facts. 

Congressman Donald J. Jackson has given an illuminating picture 
of the Secaade encountered by American personnel: 


Friday night found the U.S. group isolated in three principal locations, al- 
though some few others were elsewhere in the city. At the U.S. Embassy ap- 
proximately 65 persons under the direction of Assistant Secretary of State Norman 
Armour, were completely isolated from the American delegation headquarters 
group directly across the street in the Edificio Americano * * * Secretary 
oo and others of the U.S. group were isolated in their residences elsewhere 
in the city. 

Communications on Friday night, save for the radio in the Embassy building, 
were nonexistent. Fires almost completely circled the two buildings and a small 
blaze in the basement of the Embassy building was taken under control before 
it could seriously damage the structure. There was no food available for the 
Americans in either building, although others of us at the delegation hotel were 
more fortunate in this respect. During Friday night a crude bomb was thrown 
into the U.S. delegation headquarters, but no casualties resulted * * * 

Upon orders of Secretary of State Marshall, evacuations of all but vitally 
needed personnel commenced on Saturday. Communications were still out 
of order, but armed convoys were able to move from place to place under heavy 
sniper fire. A high priority for evacuations was assigned to delegates from 
all republics and many other men, women, and children of the Latin-American 
countries were flown out of Bogoté by the 20th Troop Transport Command 
based in Panama. Incoming planes carried rations in case of food shortage, an 
assurances were given all delegations that such rations would be made available 
to them as needed.‘ 


Bertram H. Hulen, reporting for the New York Times, stated on 
April 12 that— 


eight Argentines departed last night, including a major economic official. In his 
absence it is difficult to see how detailed economic arrangements can be concluded. 
Notwithstanding assurances on safety, many members of the United States delega- 
tion were evacuated by planes today.'® 


Five days after the outbreak, after a temporary suspension, the 
Inter-American Conference was reconvened in a school building in 
suburban Bogoté.” 

14 New York Times, Apr. 13, 1948, p. 1. 
18 Congressional Record, Apr. 15, 1 p. 4560. 


1 New York Times, Apr. 13, 1948, p. 1. 
" Life magazine, Apr. 26, 1948, p. 23. 
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The Communist estimate of what they had achieved by the Bogota 
riots is summarized by Joseph Starobin, the Daily Worker’s star re- 


orter on foreign affairs, in an article entitled ‘What Bogot& Blow-Up 
Reveals.” He stated that— 


Interruption of the Foreign Ministers parley is a sock in the jaw to the big business 


men of the State Department * * * the world has suddenly seen America’s feet 
of clay.'8 


Starobin continued his estimate a few days later, admitting the 
role of the Colombian Communists, as follows: 


The Conference of Foreign Ministers, where Secretary of State George C. 


Marshall was trying to dovetail Latin America into the Marshall plan, was rudely 
interrupted. 


All that Marshall could say to explain this sudden disclosure of the real con- 
ditions in Latin America was to blame it on “international communism’. * * * 
I don’t mean to say that Colombia’s Communists stood aside from the revolu- 
tionary movement. That would do an injustice to the Communist Party, which 
* * * polled 7,000 votes in the municipal elections last fall, played an important 


art in the Colombian Confederation of Labor and sought to cooperate with the 
eftwing Liberals. 


Communist leaders, like 36-year-old Gilberto Vieria, or former Senator Jorge 
Regueros Peralta, or the CTC secretary, Pedro Abella, certainly sided with the 
people in their anger over Gaitan’s murder.!* 

It should be noted that the Communist Party of Colombia was 
officially represented at the 21st Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union held in Moscow in January 1959 by its secretary- 
general, Gilberto Viera White, and Joaquin Moreno and that “the 
party was also represented at the meeting of the Communist and 
Workers Parties held in Moscow, November 14 to 16, 1957, at which 


a special commission was appointed to deal with Latin American 
questions. 


18 Daily Worker, Apr. 12, 1948, p. 3. 
19 Daily Worker, Apr. 18, 1948, p. 12. 
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LIFE magazine, April 26, 1948, page 28. 
Conference reconvenes on April 14 in a school 3 miles from Bogoté&. Here the 


steering committee (Secretary Marshall sits at left center) discusses agenda for 


; 
| 
: 
remainder of conference. 





DEMONSTRATION AGAINST VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
PREPARING THE GROUND 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon was expected to arrive at Caracas, 
Venezuela, on May 13, 1958. Well before that time Radio Moscow 
broadcast its incendiary propaganda to South America in Spanish. 
On April 27, commentator Serveyev remarked: 

U.S. Vice President Nixon is once again getting ready to tour Latin America 
* * * Bolivia, Venezuela, Brazil, and Mexico are not hiding their discontent. over 
the harm done to them by the recession in the United States * * *. As is clear 
from the U.S. press, recent events in Latin America have shown how unpopular 
and odious U.S. policy is. That is why, as the New York papers point out, 
Nixon will hear grave complaints * * *. 

The Moscow radio beamed to Brazil in Portuguese, continued to 
a up Latin American sentiment against Mr. Nixon in a broadcast 
by Borisev on April 30, 1958: 

U.S. Vice President Nixon arrived in Montevideo on April 29 to pay an official 
visit * * *. Some startling events took place in Latin America on the eve of 
Nixon’s tour. An anti-American mass demonstration took place in Bolivia. 
President Ibanez of Chile refused to carry out an official visit to the United 
States in protest against U.S. tariff policy. In Peru, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and several other countries there is a powerful upsurge of the strike movement 
and this has an open anti-imperialist character * * *. He [Nixon] was forced 
to cancel a meeting with the Montevideo students federation * * *. His meet- 
ing with trade union leaders was put off. Some groups of Paraguayan emigres 
sent him a telegram protesting against his intended visit to Paraguay. 


It is significant to note with what attention Moscow through its 
Latin American agents, apparently followed the course of the Nixon 
tour. 

Regarding Nixon’s reception at San Marcos University in Peru, 
Radio Moscow broadcast on May 10 in Spanish to Latin America 
by Andrianov declared that Nixon received a hostile reception and 
that ‘‘a similar reception was accorded to him by Peruvians in other 
parts of the country, to the point where the visit became a veritable 
scandal.” . Moscow broadcasts as early as April 26 ridiculed Pan 
American Week and declared that Nixon was assigned the almost 
impossible mission of trying to asssuage mounting Latin American 
discontent. Sixteen anti-American commentaries were broadcast 
to Latin America from April 26 through May 13. Thus the Moscow 
radio did its share to fan the flames of anti-American hysteria pre- 
liminary to Caracas. 


SAN MARCOS UNIVERSITY OUTBREAK 


In a sense, events at San Marcos University in Peru constituted a 
dress rehearsal and springboard for the subsequent rioting at Caracas. 
Vice President Nixon was scheduled to appear at the university on 
May 8. Before that day Mr. Nixon had received a number of warn- 
ings of a Communist-directed demonstration against him, including 
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one from Theodore C. Achilles, American Ambassador at Lima, 
Peru.” 


The New York Times of May 11, 1958, announced that “‘Rumors 
had circulated that Peru’s small but vocal Communist Party planned 
a violent demonstration if Mr. Nixon made a scheduled visit to San 
Marcos University.” 


Lee de Vore, a Montana journalism student at San Marcos, de- 
scribed the background at the university as follows in the Montana 
Kaimin, newspaper of the University of Montana: 


It is common knowledge that several of the professors are top men ih various 
leftwing parties.?° 


She also describes the elaborate preparations made by the Com- 
munist-led students federation: 


For several days before Nixon’s proposed visit and informal talk at San Marcos, 
handbills and pamphlets had been passed among the students—in effect, ‘“‘Go 
home, Nixon—we don’t want the monopolistic imperialists—what about the 
proposed mineral tariffs—what about the tightened import quotas—go away 
Gringos—all imperialists, etc.’’ These warnings began to appear in red on the 
walls inside the university as well.?! 


Thus the Communists did not hesitate to employ in their agitation 
both economic and racial appeals based upon their Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. 

Miss de Vore was an eyewitness of the ensuing turmoil provoked by 
the Communists, which she described: 


Politics waxed hot on all sides, and at 10 a Communist-inspired demonstration 
began outside. This ignited a counterdemonstration inside—inspired by several 
rabble-rousing leaders of the strongest party in the country, the Apristas. 

During the commotion Nixon arrived, had been insulted and repulsed by the 
Communists and sympathizers outside. * * * Blood-red signs of “Go Home, 
Nixon,” “‘Shark,’’ and ‘“‘Get Out” began to appear below me and the atmosphere 
changed. * * * 

Then the call was “to the streets,” and “to the Plaza of San Martin.”” The 
plaza, modern center of Lima, is faced by the Hotel Bolivar where Nixon stayed, 
the American Embassy, and other important Government buildings. So like 
a stream of ants, the 2,000-odd students and spectators vacated the university 
and ran down the center of the busy streets to the plaza, * * * 

The mob’s first act was to tear the American flag from the center of a floral 
wreath placed earlier by Nixon at the foot of the statue of San Martin. The 
demonstration continued at the frantic gestures of the party leaders. * * * 

I gained a sixth-story window at the Hotel Bolivar * * * in time to see 
Nixon’s car coming up the street. The crowd saw him, too, and converged upon 
him, barring the car’s path and forcing him and his party to walk the last block 
to the hotel. * * * Nixon, walking as rapidly as he dared, approached the hotel 
with a wave and smile in the face of insults and missiles. 


On-the-scene observer Tad Szule, New York Times correspondent, 
summarized the events as follows: 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon was spat upon, grazed on the neck by a stone, 
shoved and booed as he marched twice today into mobs of Communist-led demon- 
strators demanding his ouster from the country. 

In the course of anti-U.S. riots set off by Mr. Nixon’s presence, the Communists 
also desecrated the U.S. flag. They ripped out flowers that formed it in a wreath 
laid by Mr. Nixon at the foot of the statue of Jose de San Martin, a leader of 
South America’s fight for independence from Spain. 

The Vice President became the target of a Communist barrage of invective 
and stones, bottles, eggs, and oranges when, in a dramatic last-minute gesture, 
he decided to defy the demonstrators who had massed in front of Lima’s Uni- 
versity of San Marcos.” 


. Seen Record, May 26, 1958, p. 9429. 
1 New York Times, May 9, 1958, p. 1. 
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Life magazine, May 19, 1958, page 22. 
ae at Nixon, rioters wave signs ag ee to get out, asking freedom 
or Puerto Rican who inspired 1950 Truman assassination try. 


VENEZUELAN COMMUNIST PARTY PREPARES 


The Venezuelan Communist newspaper, Tribuna Popular, on May 3 
sounded the incendiary keynote. “‘Nixon No” the publication 
screamed in inch-high red type. May 1 demonstrations backed by the 
Communist Party and its controlled labor unions and front organiza- 
tions called for proletarian unity against American imperialism. 
Much was made of the fact that Mr. Nixon was scheduled to arrive 
in Caracas on May 13, the traditional Latin American bad-luck day. 

The Communist weekly devoted amost all of its 24 pages to a 
denunciation of Mr. Nixon, the United States and pro-American in- 
dividuals in Venezuela. On the front page of the May 10 issue ap- 
peared a hate-inspiring cartoon of Vice President Nixon with fanglike 
teeth giving him the appearance of a wild beast. 

Page 1 of the May 10 issue was devoted to eight questions around 
which the Communists were concentrating their agitation including: 
alleged U.S. relations with dictators; petroleum restrictions; Yankee 
imperialism; Little Rock; denials of visas to intellectuals; atomic 
testing; intervention of American business; equal pay for equal work 
in United States and Venezuelan oilfields. 

The caption “Tricky Dick,” which appeared in connection with 
pictures of Mr. Nixon in Tribuna Popular, turned up later on signs 
with which the crowd greeted him on his arrival. This appellation 
appeared originally in the Communist Daily Worker in the United 
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States. There were also pointed references to “piedras’’—rocks. It 
was not uncommon to find the name of a leading Communist signed 
to an important editorial in a non-Communist paper. No channel 
for Communist agitation was overlooked. The Communist press set 
the pace for the entire leftwing press. 

The spearhead of the agitation was the excitable, Communist-con- 
trolled and penetrated student organizations including Accion Demo- 
cratica and the Union Republicana Democratica, which held many 
preliminary meetings prior to the fateful May 13. Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, Charles Lucey, who addressed a seminar at the Central 
University of Caracas on May 21, declared that “effective spreading 
of the Communist line and doctrine was widely apparent” among the 
students.* They set the pace for other non-Communist but leftist 
student organizations. 

Serafino Romualdi, inter-American representative of the AFL- 
CIO, has called attention to active Communist penetration of intel- 
lectual and student circles in Latin America: He declared: 

There is reason for real concern over the penetration that Communists have 
made in certain Latin American intellectual circles and, particularly, in student 
bodies * * *. The intellectual field, in all its many ramifications, still represents, 
in my opinion, the main immediate goal of the Communists south of the Rio 
Grande * * *, The Communists (in Venezuela) were able to build upon the 
students’ strong resentment over the fact that Perez Jimenez and Chief of Police 
Pedro Estrada were granted visas to enter the United States. 

Under their reign, the University of Caracas had been closed for many months, 
while hundreds of students were arrested and tortured by the secret police. 

Mr. Romualdi called attention to another incident which was highly 
capitalized by the Communists, through their publication: 

Additional fuel was added to the smoldering resentment with the publication 
in the Communist daily newspaper of Caracas of a photostatic copy of a congratu- 
latory letter which Fletcher Warren, former U.S. Ambassador to Venezuela * * * 
wrote to Estrada, after he had suppressed the first large-scale revolt against the 
Perez Jimenez dictatorship on last New Year’s Day. This * * * was fully 
exploited by the Communists to whip up an anti-American emotional climate.™ 

Communists are prominent in the field of journalism and a Com- 
munist is a vice president of the Caracas University student federa- 
tion. They are also prominent in the school’s journalism school and 
in the science faculty.” 

The agility of the student youth was put to active use. Red letters 
2 feet high appeared on walls, parapets, and underpasses, calling upon 
Mr. Nixon to go home, drop dead, take his “imperialist Yankee thieves 
and murderers” home with him and asking questions about Little 
Rock. During the weekend preceding Mr. Nixon’s visit signs readin 
““Fuera Nixon” (‘Nixon Go Home’’) were transformed to re 
‘““Muera Nixon” (“Nixon Drop Dead”). In the vilest and most 
untranslatable terms, Nixon’s name was used to carry the message 
that ‘‘Good neighbors are neither good nor neighbors.” 

: ae a 


% Washington News, May 21, 1957, p. 7. 
% William Hines, Washington Evening Star, May 26, 1958, pp. Al and A4. 
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In order to further aggravate American-Venezuelan relations, the 
Communist Tribuna Popular of May 10 published the following 
statement ascribed to Simon Bolivar, Venezuelan liberator: 


The United States seems destined by Providence to bring misery to the Ameri- 
cans in the name of liberty. 


This quotation was auspiciously requoted by Serbando Garcia 
Ponce, a Communist editorial writer, prior to the events of May 13.” 

William Key, administrative assistant to Vice President Nixon, 
confirmed a report from U. E. Baughman, Chief of the U.S. Secret 
Service, that the Communists had hired a Venezuelan student as a 
tri gonen in an attempt on Nixon’s life.* 

e U.S. Information Agency has reviewed the issues of the weekly 
Communist paper, Tribuna Popular, prior to the May 13 demonstra- 
tions. On May3, for example, the issue predicted that anti-Nixon dem- 
onstrations would occur in other parts of Latin America. The issue of 
May 10 carried inch-high black headlines reading “Fuera Nixon.” An 
exact translation of some of the provocative features follows: 


Caption beneath picture: ‘Tricky Dick’’ on Leaving Lima. 

Mr. Richard Nixon, Vice President of the United States, will arrive next 
Tuesday the 13th at Maiquetia (Airport), coming from Ecuador to wind up in 
Caracas his turbulent journey to the peoples of the south. No other tourist has 
aroused such strong feelings: boos in Montevideo, hisses in La Paz, rocks in 
Lima. Throughout America (i.e., South America) the citizens have said: ‘‘Go 
home, Mr. Nixon.” 

* * * * * ~ * 

On page 6 of the same issue appeared a woodblock cartoon “‘Nixon’s Itinerary” 
listing the following incidents alleged to have occurred during Mr. Nixon’s trip: 

In Uruguay he was booed by the students. 

The Argentine Congress greets him with whistling. 

The Paraguayans, in spite of Stroessner, hiss him in the street. 

““Go back to Miami,” the placards of the Bolivians say. 

They receive him in Lima with the utmost coldness. 


And nothing better remains for him to say but “I have met a regrettable lack 
of understanding in Latin America.” 
And he has not yet got to Caracas.*8 


RIOT AT THE MAIQUETIA AIRPORT 


Mr. Nixon’s plane from Bogota arrived at 10:58 a.m. at the Mai- 
quetia Airport. Waiting to receive him was a group of high school 
students carrying banners with the identical slogans previously blazon- 
ed by the Communist weekly, Tribuna Popular, such as: “Fuera 
Nixon”; “Nixon, Go Home”; “Yanqui Imperialismo, No’’; “Tricky 
_ Go Home.” The group seemed to be under the control of an 
adult. 

Writing in the Washington Evening Star of May 25, 1958, William 
Hines, who conducted an intensive investigation in Caracas, described 
what occurred at the airport: 

A stairway was pushed to the plane’s side, the door opened and Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon emerged. 

The crowd began to whistle—a noise of derision in Venezuela. Some of the 
demonstrators blew on wood-and-rubber razzberries * * * 


” William Hines, Washington Evening Star, May 27, 1958, p. A13. 
% Robert T. Hartmann, Los Angcles Times, May 13, 1948, pp. 1, 4 


3a “A Review of the Relations of the United States and Other American Republics,” hearings before the 
House Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, June-July 1958, p. 132. 
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The roar of the crowd, the whistling, the hooting, and the razzberries continued 
through both the Star Spangled Banner and the Venezuelan hymn * * * 

The howls of the crowd became deafening. Someone threw his razzberry at 
the Vice President. Others did the same. hen the spitting began. 

“It was the damnedest thing I ever saw in my life,’’ one witness recalled. 
“There was a regular rain of spit coming down on us.” 


RED STORM OVER CARACAS 


The Nixon motorcade proceeded to the outskirts of the Caracas 
workingclass district to the Avenida Sucre. There it was, for some 
unexplained reason, stalled in a noon-hour traffic jam composed of 
buses whose drivers are affiliated with a Communist-dominated union. 
Riding a stake truck ahead of the motorcade, Robert T. Hartmann, 


Washington bureau chief of the Los Angeles Times, observed the 
following: 


Wild with anti-American fury, a mob of several hundred youths led by older men 
charged the closed Cadillac limousine and shattered all but two windows, dented 
the body, and tried to open the door and pull Nixon out * * * 

The rioters bombarded the Nixon car with heavy rocks, jagged cans, eggs and 
tomatoes, and beat the windows to smithereens with clubs.”® 


It was clearly evident that the traffic jam was not accidental but 
premeditated. ‘It was no accident,” later declared the Vice President. 
“There were two trucks. They collided and the drivers just walked 
away.” The mob had been organized well in advance. 

According to the findings of William Hines: 

This time the mob went wild. Screaming, beating on the halted lead car with 
sticks, pieces of scrap iron, and brickbats, howling * * * foul imprecations, 
spitting, throwing rocks, the bravos tried to get into the Nixon car.*° 

The next scheduled stop was the Panteon, the resting place of the 
Venezuelan liberator Simon Bolivar. Again the organized crowd of 
demonstrators was prepared. The street was packed with banner- 
carrying youngsters of from 13 to 23 years of age, looking for trouble. 
The Vice President decided to abandon the Panteon appearance. 
When his military aids arrived there, however, not knowing of the 
change of plans, this is what they found according to Mr. Hines: 

The place was a shambles. The supposed patriots—guarding the sacred tomb 
from the “‘yanqui’”’ enemy—had run wild. They had hoisted a black — 


mourning. They had draped anti-American slogans across its front. They 
befouled its steps with garbage.*! 


The picture is amplified by Hartmann of the Los Angeles Times: 


Meanwhile, at the Panteon, agitators had worked the crowd to fever pitch. 
Waiting Nixon, they began abusing the soldiers stationed there, peppering them 
with stones and sticks. Assistant U.S. Naval Attaché Louis Scleris was pum- 
meled and kicked when he brought the wreath Nixon was to lay, and had to be 
escorted from the square between bayoneted ranks of soldiers. The mob tore 
the wreath to shreds. 


“If he [Nixon] had gone in there, he’d never have come out alive,’ an American 
eyewitness asserted.*? 


29 Los Angeles Times, May 14, 1958, p. 1. 
= mo Star, May 25, 1958. 
%2 Los Angeles Times, May 26, 1958. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF VENEZUELA 


The basic policy of the Communist Party of Venezuela is primarily 
that of latching itself on to nationalist movements, penetrating and 
manipulating them to its own advantage, in line with the current 
international policy of Moscow. Tribuna Popular has declared that 
“without the Communist Party there can be no united front.” The 

arty claims 12,000 members and 14,000 student auxiliaries. 

hrough a powerful underground organization, with its inner disci- 
pline and cunning, this tiny minority, operating in a highly explosive 
atmosphere, is in a position to mobilize forces far beyond its numer- 
ical strength. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is the senior party in the Western 
Hemisphere, maintaining supervisory authority over other Commu- 
nist Parties of the area. It is significant that the Worker of February 
24, 1952, official organ of the CPUSA, has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the Communist Party of Venezuela. Regarding its united 
front with other groups, the Worker declared: 


In the political field the trend toward unity between the Communist Party and 
the country’s largest political party, Democratic Action * * * has been greatly 
accelerated. * * * he influence of the wing that favors a united front with the 
Communists is growing. * * * This wing includes Andres Eloy Blanco, former 
Foreign Minister and Venezuela’s leading poet. 


The Worker described the strength of the Communist press in 
Venezuela: 


When the party was legal it had one daily paper, Tribuna Popular, with a cir™ 
culation of about 12,000. Today the party publishes illegally 4 printed weeklies 
and about 25 mimeographed papers in various parts of the country. Tribuna 
Popular has a circulation of 12,000-15,000 copies. Since each copy is passed 
around, the actual number of readers is much larger. 


The Worker paints a glowing eulogy of Eduardo and Gustavo 
Machado, the two outstanding leaders of the CPV, from the time they 
were students: 


After a visit to the Soviet Union, Gustavo went to live in Mexico * * *. 
Meanwhile, Eduardo had gone to the United States to work with the Anti-Im- 
perialist League. He was twice deported, but managed to spend several years 
in the United States. There he married Gertrude Allison, daughter of Alfred 
Wagenknecht, one of the founders of the U.S. Communist Party. 

After being deported for the second time, Eduardo and his wife went to the 
Soviet Union where he worked and studied for several years, specializing in politi- 
cal economy. : 


It would seem from the Worker account that Gustavo Machado 


had considerable military experience, after his return from the Soviet 
Union: 


* * * the elder [Gustavo] joined the Sandino forces in the jungles of Nica- 
ragua * * *, In 1929 he became a member of a group of 250 men off the northern 
coast of Venezuela, invaded Venezuela in an effort to overthrow the Gomez 
dictatorship. 

For 4 months they waged guerrilla warfare against superior forces. After their 
defeat Gustavo went to Colombia, from where he helped organize the Communist 
Party of Venezuela * * *. In 1937 he was expelled [from Venezuela] for activity 


in ecmpesten with the oil strike. He returned to Colombia, where Eduardo also 
ad gone. 


33 Cited as subversive by Attorney General Francis Biddle in “‘Re Harry Bridges,’”’ May 28, 1942, p. 10. 
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Washington Star reporter Wiliam Hines interviewed Gustavo 
Machado on May 19, 1958, with reference to proposed changes in the 
Venezuelan Cabinet subsequent to the resignation of two juntists who 
withdrew in protest against the Government inefficiency displayed in 
the Nixon affair. Mr. Machado demonstrated the degree to which 
his party had penetrated and intervened in the affairs of the ruling 
junta. He told Mr. Hines that his personal choices for the junta were 
Rene de Sola, Minister of Justice; Julio de Armas, Minister of Educa- 
tion; and Numa Quevedo, Minister of the Interior and head of the 
Venezuela police organization. Mr. Hines added the following 
comment: 

The leftwing nature of these men’s views and the jobs they held made them fit 
nicely with Communist plans for further confusion.* 

Despite the fact that the Communists publicly and consistently 
disclaimed responsibility for the violent outrages which occurred, 
the Tribuna Popular declared: 

At 12:30 it was announced that the demonstrators had won a victory: the 
footsteps of Nixon would not defile the sacred precincts where repose the ashes of 
the liberator. 

COMMUNISTS CAPITALIZE ON RIOTS 


In its manipulation and exploitation of mobs, the Communist 
Party of Venezuela kept keenly in mind certain central aims which it 
sought to realize. On May 17, Tribuna Popular published a chrono- 
logical list of 152 years of alleged crimes of American imperialism. 

The political bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Venezuela with customary guile and in the face of the facts, 
categorically condemned ‘‘the fib sent from Washington both with 
regard to a possible attempt against the life of Mr. Nixon, as well as 
the use of violence against him personally and his party.” It con- 
sidered the statement, made by Mr. Nixon to the press “accusing the 
Venezuelan Communist Party, as an open interference in our internal 
affairs.” 

Although disclaiming septate for the Caracas outrage, the 
Politbureau hailed the spectacle at Maiquetia Airport and in Caracas 
proper, claiming that ‘‘the student masses and the people in general 
were expressing their just objection.” 

The Politbureau further branded Mr. Nixon’s trip to Venezuela as 
“‘a decided provocation against the patriotic sentiment of the Vene- 
zuelan people.” The Tribuna held the demonstration to have been “‘a 
legitimate expression of the national feeling of repudiation of the 
voracious North American foreign policy.” 

The paper further condoned the rioting by declaring: 

By means of the press and radio and through the intellectuals, political par- 
ties, student organizations, etc., all Venezuela made obvious for several consecu- 


tive days her displeasure at Mr. Nixon’s visit * * * We do not hesitate in af- 
filiating ourselves with that great march of the students and people * * *. 


The Communists employed the timeworn device of blaming the 
other fellow when the Tribuna Popular ascribed responsibility to the 
reactionaries “‘so that they can later blame the Communists and 
adherents of other ideologies.” * 


% Washington Star, May 29, 1958, 
% Tribuna Popular, May 17, 1958, 
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After the Caracas riots, there were 16 broadcasts from Peking in 
Communist China. Five commentaries in Spanish were beamed to 
South America. There were three in the Chinese home service, four 
to southeast Asia, three to North America, and one to the Middle East. 

It should be noted that the Communist Party of Venezuela was 
officially represented at the 21st Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union held in Moscow in January 1959 by the following 
leading members: Jesus Faria, Pompeyo Marquez, Pedro Ortega Diaz, 
Alonso Ojeda Oleachea, and Guillermo Guardin and was also re- 
presented by Alvaro Vasquez del Real at the meeting of the Communist 
and Workers Parties held in Moscow, November 14 to 16, 1957, at 
which a special commission was appointed to deal with Latin American 
questions. It was also represented at the Sixth Congress of the Com- 
munist International held in Moscow in the summer of 1928. The 
Communist Party of Venezuela polled 160,719 votes, or 6.2 percent 
of the total in December 1958. 











TURMOIL IN BOLIVIA 


On December 27, 1952, the secretariat of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Bolivia made known its objectives and plans, 
which were published in La Nacion, organ of the Bolivian Government. 
It hailed the military coup of April 9, 1953, as “‘a genuine people’s up- 
rising” aimed “to stop Bolivia from being a tool of the Yankee war- 
mongers.” ‘The taking up of arms by the people and their victory 
over the armed forces of the proimperialist Rosca (group dominating 
the tin industry) ,” the party declared, ‘‘are of undeniable historic sig- 
nificance.”” It demanded recognition of “the urgent need of givin 
more arms to the workers and peasants.”” The document recommende 
the “organization of a people’s militia controlled and led by the workers’ 
and peasants’ trade unions.” The Bolivian Federation of Labor is an 
affiliate of the Communist-controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Significantly, the secretariat declared that the Communist 
Party ‘‘took an active and outstanding part” in “the victorious 
uprising of April 9” together with the active members of the National 
Revolutionary Movement. It held out the hope that “if the Bolivian 
Revolution fulfills the people’s aspirations for peace, liberty, and well- 
being, it will occupy an honorable place alongside the Chinese Re- 
volution, and the revolutions in the beople ’s Democracies.” It called 
for the “denunciation and abrogation of * * * the war treaties im- 
posed by North American imperialism at the Conferences of Bogota, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Washington; expulsion of the U.S. military mis- 
sion.” In addition to demanding the “establishment of diplomatic 
and trade relations with the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, and the People’s Democracies,” the document called for “taking 
Bolivia out of the war camp and into the camp of peace,’’ which is the 
Communist way of advocating the severance of any alliance with the 
United States and the establishment of a military rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union.* 

In its March 2, 1959, Latin American issue of Time magazine, an 
unidentified member of the American Embassy at La Paz was quoted 
as saying that “The only solution to the Bolivian problem is to abolish 
Bolivia and let the neighbors divide the country and solve the prob- 
lem.”” Although this stupid and tactless remark was immediately 
repudiated by the U.S. State Department, it was eagerly seized upon 
to light the spark for 3 days of anti-American violence. 

The day after the 670 copies of Time arrived in La Paz and were 
placed in the hands of its local agent, he was waylaid by members of 
the Communist-supported National Revolutionary Movement Youth, 
and all copies were stolen. Two days later all La Paz papers featured 
the story including La Nacion, official Government newspaper, with 
the headline ‘“Time, the Fingernail of Imperialism’s Vile Claw, Offends 
Bolivia.” The incendiary note was unmistakable. 


% “‘What Must Be Done in Bolivia,” by the secretariat, Central Committee, Communist Party of 
Bolivia, in Political Affairs, August 1953, pp. 29-36. 
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Time magazine, March 16,1959. 
La Paz teenagers and ‘‘May the Yankees Die”’ sign. When the President called, 
they answered. 


On the morning of March 2, 2,000 high-school students appeared 
out of nowhere, fully organized and equipped with banners such as: 
“May the Yankees Die.’ Indentified among them. were! Trotskyites 
and Communists. They shouted, ‘“Down with American imperialism” 
and ‘‘We don’t want to be colonized by the Yankees.” A large 
banner demanded the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Another poster legend ‘“Bolivians, Careful!,’”’ depicted 
Uncle Sam about to carve up the country. 

Some of the young men belonging to the youth section of the Nation- 
al Revolutionary Movement were armed with rifles, and shots were 
fired into the air. They broke through police lines guarding. the 
American Embassy. A 15-year-old student, Julio Mendoza, was 
shot to death. This added fuel to the raging flames. 

The crowd burned the American flag and stoned the U.S. Embassy 
and the U.S. Information Office. They tore the U.S. coat of arms 
from the building, spat upon it, and kicked it along the street. They 
broke large windows and forced their way into the library, destroyin 
books and magazines. A jeep parked in front was overturned be 
the mob tried to burn it. 

After the shooting of Student Julio Mendoza, Bolivian President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo crossed police lines to the headquarters of the 
National Revolutionary Movement, accompanied by Vice President 
Federico Alvarez and other officials. He addressed the throng from 
a balcony, urging: “‘Don’t make the situation more acute with acts 
of. violence. Shouts do not solve anything.” But rioters ignored 
his words and followed their leaders to stone the Point 4 office and 
smash 25 heavy trucks and pickups of the United States-Bolivian 
Roads Service. 

On March 3, the staff of the U.S. Embassy was moved to the out- 
skirts of La Paz for better protection from Bolivian military and 
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police forces and for evacuation by plane. Again President Siles 

addressed the crowd of 25,000 from his palace balcony. Again his 
lea for calm was disobeyed. Led by Trotskyite Leader Victor 
illegas, 200 demonstrators stormed police guarding the American 

Embassy. At Cochabamba, the USIS Library was gutted. 

The incitement of mob violence against the United States is all the 
more inexcusable in the light of the $129 million in U.S. grants in the 
past 6 years, the U.S. food shipments which prevented grave distress, 
and the stabilization program which strengthened Bolivian currency 
and economy. On the other hand, the Bolivian Government pro- 
tested in October 1958 against Soviet dumping of huge tin reserves on 
the world market, thus depressing prices and deepening Bolivia’s 
economic problems. 

In a note addressed thereafter to U.S. Chargé d’Affaires at La Paz, 
Mr. Wymberley DeR. Coerr, Foreign Minister of Bolivia, by Victor 
Andrade, the latter stated that the acts of violence which followed the 
publication of the Time article were the result of agitation by a small 
porn 4 of extremists influenced by international communism carried 
out with the intent of damaging the traditional friendship between 
the peoples and Governments of Bolivia and the United States.* 

The international Communist apparatus was quick to capitalize 
upon the La Paz events. Typical was the broadcast of March 5 from 
Communist China, which hailed “The big anti-U.S. demonstration in 
the Bolivian capital of La Paz” as showing that “the Latin American 
people are not to be insulted.” 

Commenting upon the “mass anti-American demonstration in La 
Paz,” the Moscow Pravda of March 6, 1959, page 6, described “the 
true meaning of the American colonial policy toward Bolivia” as ‘‘a 
policy for the further enslavement of the Bolivian people and the 
destruction of the freedoms that they have won.” 

It should be noted that the Communist [Party fof [Bolivia was offi- 
cially represented at the 21st Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union held in Moscow in January 1959 by its secretary-general, 
Luis Angel Telleria and Humberto Ramirez Cardenas, and was also 
represented at the meeting of the Communist and Workers Parties 
held in Moscow, November 14 to 16, 1957, at which a special com- 
mission was appointed to deal with Latin American questions. The 
Communist Party of Bolivia polled 6,913 votes or 1.4 percent of the 
total in July 1958. 


37 Time, Mar. 16, 1959, pp. 40, 42; Newsweek, Mar. 16, 1959, pp. 48, 53; New York Times, Mar. 3, 1959, p. 8. 
Also, Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 3, 1 


959, p. 5. 
# U.S, Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 30, 1959, p. 436. 











RED RIOTS IN TOKYO 


In a Moscow broadcast to Europe on June 20, 1960, issued after 
the disastrous Japanese riots of May and June, an official commen- 
tator declared that the United States had suffered a “diplomatic 
Pearl Harbor.”’ The President’s trip to Japan had been cancelled. 
His personal representative, James C. Hagerty, had been insulted 
and his car assaulted. U-2 planes stationed in Japan had been with- 
drawn. Pro-American Premier Nobusuke Kishi had been forced to 
resign. How had the Kremlin achieved this remarkable victory 
without firing a single Soviet shot, without the loss of a single Soviet 
soldier? It was achieved through the manipulation and exploitation 
of mob violence, the nonsecret weapon which Moscow is presently 
employing with far-reaching results throughout the world. 

Curiously enough the rioting oceurred during a period when the 
population of Japan is enjoying the greatest prosperity in its history 
and a degree of personal liberty unprecedented in that country. 


PREPARATION 


Communist-organized riots which occurred in Tokyo in May and 
June 1960 furnish an outstanding example of the use of this instrument 
of cold warfare for purposes of Red diplomacy. They give evidence 
both of long-range planning and far-reaching effectiveness. 

The crises which broke in the Japanese Parliament on May 19, 
1960 over the issue of the ratification of the U.S.-Japan mutual secu- 
rity pact and the ensuing riots which convulsed the city of Tokyo 
were prepared well in advance by the Communist-controlled labor 
federations of mainland China, North Korea and Japan. On May 2, 
1960, representatives of the All China Federation of Trade Unions 
(A.C.F.T.U.), the (North) Korean General Federation of Trade 
Unions (K.G.F.T.U.) and the Japanese General Council of Trade 
Unions (SOHYO) met in Peking and issued a call ‘‘on the workers 
of the three countries to support the struggles of the people of Japan 
and South Korea and drive the United States imperialist out of the 
pte: eee * * *” The joint statement issued by the conference 

eclared: 


The SOHYO holds that the new Japan-U.S. “Security Treaty” signed by U.S. 
imperialism and the Kishi clique is an aggressive military alliance hostile to China, 
the Soviet Union, the Korean Democratic People’s Republic and the people in 
other Asian countries and marks the revival of Japanese militarism * * * 

The A.C.F.T.U. and K.G.F.T.U. point out that the military alliance between 
the U.S. and Japanese reactionaries is seriously threatening Asian and world 
peace * * * 

It is the determination of the SOHYO to prevent this treaty from being ap- 
proved and it has decided to stage, together with the Japanese people, a still more 
vigorous and widespread action beginning May 10 * * * 

The A.C.F.T.U. and K.G.F.T.U. voice their support for this appeal of the 
SOHYO * * *39 


3%? Peking Review, May 10, 1960, pp. 11, 12, 13. 
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Commenting upon this statement, Ichizo Suzuki, member of the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Japanese Communist 
Party, declared that the drafting of this joint action program at a time 
when the U.S. imperialist system was tottering in Asia and Africa 
would play a great role in further promoting the Afro-Asian people’s 
——- for independence, peace and democracy. He pledged that 
the Japanese Communist Party would work for the realization of this 
joint statement.” 

On January 23, 1960, a united front rally was held in Communist 
Peiping to denounce the Japan-U.S. Pact. The meeting was held 
inaloe the auspices of the following fronts: the Chinese Peace Com- 
mittee, the Chinese Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity, the Japanese 
General Council of Trade Unions and various women’s, youth, literary 
and art federations. Similar rallies followed in major Red Chinese 
cities. 

SOVIET ULTIMATUM 


The Soviet government threw down the gauntlet to the Japanese 
government in a high-handed note dated May 20, 1960, which stressed 
that by concluding a military treaty with the United States and lend- 
ing its territory for use by American air forces destined for actions 
hostile to the USSR, the government of Japan was undermining the 
foundations of peace and good relations between the two countries. 
A memorandum, dated June 15, 1960, summarizing this note, which 
was sent by Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko to Japanese 
Ambassador in the U.S.S.R., S. Kadowaki pointedly warned that: 

* * * the Japanese government obviously does not realize the seriousness and 
danger of the situation which might arise as a result of the use of the American 
air forces based on Japan for acts of aggression against the Soviet Union * * * 
The present policy of the Japanese government may result in great calamities for 
Japan * * * The Soviet Union has adequate means to discourage any aggressor 
who may attempt to test the firmness of the Soviet frontiers * * * 

The Soviet Government deems it necessary in this memorandum to express 
once again its attitude toward the Japanese-U.8. military treaty and the fact that 
U.S. aircraft use bases located in Japan for aggressive purposes, so that the Jap- 


anese Government should be under no delusion as to the dangerous road onto 
which it pushes Japan." 


Having dispatched this unmistakable warning, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proceeded to demonstrate through its obedient. stooges, its pup- 


pet. organizations, and its unwitting dupes within Japan its ability 
to implement its threat. 


COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


In staging the Tokyo riots the international Communist apparatus 
envisioned certain short range and certain long range objectives to 
advance the interests of Soviet aggression. The short-range objec- 
tives could be summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) The abrogation of the Japanese security treaty with the United 
States and the creation of a rift between the United States and Japan. 

(2) Cancellation of the proposed trip of President Eisenhower to 
Japan as a major blow against the prestige and influence of the United 
States in the Far East to depict the United States as an impotent 


 Thid. 
41 Moscow, TASS, broadcast, June 15, 1960. 
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“paper tiger.”” It was calculated to destroy the image of Eisenhower 
as a peacemaker. : . 

_ (3) Resignation of pro-American Premier Nobusuki Kishi and the 
dissolution of the Japanese Parliament in control of his Liberal- 
Democratic Party. 

(4) Demonstration of the power of the Communist Party of Japan 
and its allies, as well as the power and coordination of Khrushchev’s 
international Communist apparatus as a step toward the terrorization 
of the majority of the Japanese ee by the pro-Communist minor- 
ity. Premier Kishi envisaged the plans of international Communism, 
as calculated “to destroy democratic order through planned mass 
violence.”’ This would set a pattern for the nations of the Far East, 
Africa and Latin America. 

From a long range point of view, Communist objectives are even 
more ambitious. A primary goal is to deprive the United States of 
its major military bases, thus threatening to breach our Pacific defense 
system from the Aleutians down to the Philippines. It should be 
noted that Japan now plays a key role in the defense setup of the 
United States comparable to Great Britain in its relation to the Euro- 
pean continent. In the unfortunate event of the loss of Japan to the 
Communists, Korea, Okinawa, and Taiwan would be outflanked and 
we would suffer the loss of a major staging area off Asia’s mainland. 
Without Japan’s Yokosuka and Sasebo naval yards the U.S. Navy 
would conceivably have to double the number of men and ships as- 
ae to our Seventh Fleet. As U.S. Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II has put it, “‘without the great arc of free Asia of which 
Japan is the keystone” the U.S. system “could never survive.” 

The defeatist line of the international Communist movement to- 
ward the American defense alliance with Japan is sharply expressed in 
an editorial in The Worker of July 3, 1960: 

The events around the Eisenhower tour in the Far East and the struggle against 
the war treaty in Japan have been a shocking revelation to millions of Americans 
of the utter bankruptcy of the adventurers’ policy—initiated by John Foster 
Dulles and now blindly followed by Herter and Eisenhower—of ringing the Soviet 
Union and China with ‘‘forward bases” for some future military aggression, 

It poses before the American people the clear and urgent necessity to recognize 
the necessity for dismantling of these ‘forward bases” as the absolute minimum 
testament of the good faith of our peaceful purpose in our foreign relations. 

The peace of the world, as well as our own national interests, urgently demands 
that the government order the Pentagon brass to take our atomic shotguns out of 
the windows of the Soviet Union and China, and to put an end to the maintenance 
of the ring of 300 military bases on the territories of their neighbors. 

The plain people of America have nothing to lose and everything to gain by 


compelling the world-domination dreamers to pull out their military bases which 
now form a provocative circle around the socialist countries. 


Depriving the United States of Japanese bases and the abrogation 
of the U.S.-Japanese security treaty, do not necessarily require the 
use of Soviet military force according to the Communist blue print. 
These objectives might be achieved by fanning the flames of the neu- 
tralism which is deep-seated among the Japanese people, particularly 
among the Socialists and intellectuals. The horrors and deprivations 
of World War II are not forgotten. Neither are the memorable 
atom bomb experiences of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. There 
is plenty of neutralist feeling among manufacturers and exporters 
who view the market of Communist China with understandable 
interest. The United States occupation forces actively promoted 
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the neutralist spirit by cultivating the concept of Japan ‘as another 
“Switzerland in Asia” after World War II, and by creating Article 9 of 
the Japanese constitution which declared that “land, sea and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will never be maintained.” 
Many months ago, Ambassador MacArthur warned that ‘Moscow 
and Peking have made it abundantly clear that the neutralization 
and eventual takeover of Japan is their No. 1 objective in Asia.” # 
The reasons are fairly obvious. 

Japan’s huge industrial base, growing by leaps and bounds, makes 
the ‘‘forward leaps’? of Communist China ridiculous by comparison. 
The contrast between Japan’s democratic government and high 
living standards on the one hand and the cruel totalitarianism and 
grinding poverty of Communist China on the other tends to under- 
mine the stability and prestige of the latter government. If the pro- 
ductive resources of Japan with her 93 million skilled workers could 
be added to the Communist camp, it might mark a major shift in the 
balance of power in the Western Pacific. According to Douglas 
MacArthur II, a Japanese accommodation with the Communist 
world would almost certainly start the rest of the non-Communist 
Asian nations “running foot races to Peking to sign up with what 
they consider the wave of the future.” “ 

By provoking the Kishi government to invoke forcible measures 
to control mob violence, the international Communist apparatus 
hoped to gain a valuable propaganda asset against the free world 
against Japan and chiefly against the United States, its ally. Re- 
membering the worldwide condemnation of the use of Soviet tanks 
against the Hungarian people, Moscow now sought to turn the tables 
on the democracies. 

IGNITING THE FLAME 


While a prodigious amount of preliminary organization work went 
into the preparation of the Tokyo riots, it was essential to choose the 
proper moments and the appropriate issues to ignite the available 
sparks into a roaring flame of civil disorder. Here is where the expert 
hands of Communist agitators produced blazing dividends. 

On May 1, 1960, an American U-2 reconnaissance plane was 
downed over Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R. the fact being enna j on May 5 
by Soviet Premier Khrushchev, who utilized the incident for a scathing 
denunciation of President Eisenhower on May 16 and the torpedoing 
of the Summit conference in Paris. Subsequently Soviet Defense 
Minister Rodion Malinovsky issued a threat to bomb bases of spy 
planes intruding into Russian territory. This threat produced a 
violent reaction among pacifists, neutralists and leftists among the 
Japanese people who feared retaliatory measures against the three 
U-2 “black jets” at a U.S. base near Tokyo. There was a special 
note of horror among those who remembered vividly the terrifying 
effects of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. 
Demonstrators whipped up this sentiment with such inflammatory 
banners as “Black jets get out of Japan’’; ‘(Down with American U-2 
planes’’; and ‘Send back the U-2’s’’. 

In order to develop the explosive power of the mob to its highest 
point, it was necessary to concentrate mass hatred upon one central 


# Time, June 27, 1960, p. 14. 
43 Ibid. 
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figure. In this case the target was Premier Nobusuke Kishi. As 

osaku Shimoda, spokesman for the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party, 
declared, the 64-year-old Prime Minister “has become more or less 
a scapegoat. He has taken on his shoulders all the hatred against 
conservatives, against Americans.” 

The virulence of the Communist attack upon Kishi is best expressed 
in a broadcast in Japanese from Communist Peking on June 16, 1960, 
addressed to “Japanese friends, Japanese youth and students’’, from 
which we quote in part: 

The fascist nature of Nobusuke Kishi has been thoroughly exposed. On June 15, 


Nobusuke Kishi dared to injure some 300 patriotic students in Japan and even 


killed one of them by instigating Japanese policemen and a small number of 
fascist elements * * * 


We cannot regard Nobuske Kishi as the Prime Minister of Japan. He is at 
the head of slaves of American imperialism. In order to render devoted service 
to his masters, American imperialist [sic] and Eisenhower, Nobusuke Kishi sold 
his own fatherland to America and presented the life of a Japanese youth as an 
offering to a jimx (sic) Eisenhower * * * We harbor strong indignation against 
Nobusuke Kishi, follower of American imperialism. 

A June 17, 1960 broadcast from the same city held “the Nobusuke 
Kishi clique’”’ responsible for the so-called “June 15” massacre and 
the ‘June 15” blood bath. 

The Presidium of the Central Committee of the Japanese Com- 
munist Party on June 23, 1960 characterized Nobusuke Kishi as a 
“pro-American” who “has constantly ignored the will of the Japanese 
people.”’ Its proclamation demanded: ‘Let the Kishi cabinet resign 
unconditionally and immediately! Reject another merry-go-round 
Kishi cabinet!’ 

The bulk of the opposition to Kishi came from the Socialist Part 
and the Communist Part . It is significant to note that this vocif- 
erous combination aiaaihy represented a minority of the Japanese 
people. In the previous elections the Kishi Conservative Liberal 
Party polled 23 million votes, the Socialist Party 13 million and the 
Communist Party 1 million votes. In the topsy-turvy world of Jap- 
anese politics, this minority now accused Kishi of the crime of “‘tasu 
boryoku”’ or despotism of the majority. Thus the fury against Kishi 
mounted in ever-increasing crescendo until June 19, the day before 
the U.S.-Japan mutual security pact was due for ratification and the 
date on which President Eisenhower was scheduled to arrive. The 
cry of the mobs was “Down with Kishi government”; “Overthrow 
Kishi’; “Kishi get out’; ‘Down with Kishi, down with the treaty”’; 
“Kishi shall die.” 

With the announcement of the proposed visit to Japan by President 
Eisenhower from June 19 to 22, 1960 during the period when the anti- 
treaty, anti-Kishi feeling of the left-wingers was at its peak, he became 
a central target of the ‘‘We hate America” campaign. This campaign 
was touched off on an international scale when Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev launched his virulent attack on President Eisenhower on 
May 5, 1960 in connection with the U-2 incident. The so-called 
“Spirit of Camp David”’ was suddenly exploded. The hate Spon 
was whipped up to lurid heights by Khraslichet on May 16 when he 


opened the mud guns against Eisenhower, torpedoed the Paris con- 
ference and withdrew his invitation to Eisenhower to visit Russia. 
The Japanese demonstrations against Eisenhower followed in perfect 
sequence the all-out Communist effort to destroy internationally 
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the image of Eisenhower as a peacemaker. Nor was there any hesi- 
tancy to mobilize to the full all the latent Japanese hatred for the 
United States flowing from Hiroshima and Nagasaki and the defeat 
of Japan by the United States in World War II. The many-sided 
operation was a startling demonstration of the effectiveness and co- 
ordination of the international Communist apparatus. 

“We must block Eisenhower’s visit in order to make clear that 
the campaign is against U.S. imperialism”, declared Kaoru Yasui, 
Japanese Communist leader. On June 11, 1960, a full week before 
the scheduled arrival of President Eisenhower, Satomi Hakamada, 
secretary of the central committee of the Communist Party of Japan 
acknowledged “gratefully” the receipt of propaganda material from 
the Communist Party, USA, and assured his American comrades 
that their comments and slogans demanding the cancellation of the 
President’s trip would be “utilized by the progressive forces of Japan.” 
The Japanese comrades were assured by their American co-conspir- 
ators that the President’s trip— 


constitutes an unwarranted and dangerous interference in the internal affairs of 
Japan * * * designed to reimpose a policy of war and militarism. 


In an authorative article signed ‘‘Observer”, the Moscow Pravda 
on June 12, 1960 pointed out that the proposed reception to President 
Eisenhower was intended as a warning to the policy-makers of the 
non-Communist world. The article declared: 


We should like to warn the hotheads in the United States and Japan once again 
that the situation in the Far East depends not only onthem. The Soviet Union 
will not tolerate any threats to its security, any violation of its sovereignty, and 
will not be an indifferent onlooker in case of new aggressive actions by the United 
States and its accomplices. 


The newspaper supplemented this warning with a cartoon ridiculing 
Eisenhower reprinted from the French Communist organ, L’Humanite. 

In a broadcast from Peiping, on June 13, 1960, the official Hsinhua 
press agency urged that the people of Asia teach President Eisenhower 
“a good lesson” and make his tour as ‘‘unpleasant” as possible. 

On the night of June 17, 1960, Communist China unleashed a mas- 
sive bombardment of the Nationalist-owned islands off the coast of 
Formosa, making it clear the bombardment was directed specifically 
against Mr, Kisenhower’s visit as a gesture of ‘‘contempt and scorn” 
against him. The New China News Agency carried the Chinese Army 
statement from which we quote in part: 

The reputation of United States imperialism stinks more and more * * * The 
people know they should “welcome” this “god of plague.” 

Do not think the United States imperialists and their lackeys are tough * * * 
The United States has stationed huge forces in Japan and the traitorous Kishi is 
servilely bent on concluding a military alliance with the United States. But 


the Japanese people do not allow this and are waging one struggle after another, 
shaking the very ground. 


Eisenhower has been declared “persona non grata’”’ by the courageous Japanese 
people * * * 


The agency described how the “heroes” (gunners) “shouted vehe- 
mently”’: 


Eisenhower go back—fire, 
Get out of Japan—fire. 
Get out of Korea—fire. 
Get out of Asia—fire. 
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This was Mao Tse-tung’s way of diverting the attention of his own 
people from the slavery and poverty of his communes. 

When James C. Hagerty, White House press secretary, arrived at 
the Tokyo International Airport on June 10, 1960, to prepare the final 
details of the President’s itmerary the Communist agitators saw an 
opportunity to focus the mob’s hysteria against the man who repre- 
sented the President. Mr. Hagerty, American Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur, 2d and Thomas E. Stephens,*President'Eisenhower’s ap- 
pointments secretary were imprisoned in the Ambassador’s car for 
an hour and twenty minutes by screaming demonstrators, who tore 
off the American flag. 

It has become standard Communist practice in the course of mob 
incitation, to develop a situation that would inevitably produce a 
martyr, in whose memory emotions could be raised to the highest 
pitch. Thus it transpired that Michiko Kamba, 22-year-old daughter 
of a Tokyo university professor, and a member of the Communist-led 
Zengakuren, was trampled to death by the mob itself. Nevertheless 
funeral rites were held in her honor and the police and the government 
were held responsible for her death. Thousands of demonstrators 
carried mourning banners lamenting her demise. 

The Tokyo Yomiuri of June 17, 1960, sympathetic to the demon- 
strators, described the reaction as follows: 


A wave of outraged protest surged throughout the universities in all parts of 
the country Thursday in the wake of the death of Tokyo University coed, killed 
during a police charge against students demonstrating at the Diet Wednesday 
night. Academic activity came to a virtual stop as professors joined students 
in protest rallies and meetings held to signify indignation against the police and 


the government. The administrative personnel of schools also joined in the 
protest demonstrations. 


Students walked out from classrooms to hold rallies and demonstrations. Most 
universities approved the students’ walkout. From 4 p.m. on, professors and 
administrative personnel of universities in Tokyo staged a protest rally at Hibiya 
Park. The rally was followed by demonstrations at the Diet, the Prime Minister’s 
official residence and the Metroplitan Police Board. 


THE DECLINE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF JAPAN 


The powerful influence of the Communist Party of Japan in the 
May-June rioting is all the more remarkable in view of the marked 
electoral decline of the party since 1952. In May and June of that 
year, the organization staged a series of violent mass demonstrations 
including attacks on policemen and tax officers as well as acts of 
sabotage including the use of such weapons as gasoline-filled bottles, 
known as Molotov cocktails. The outbreaks induced the govern- 
ment to enact a Subversive Activities Controi Law, enabling it to act 
against Communist demonstrations, publications and organizations 
from which enactment the party suffered heavy losses. In an article 
published in the official Cominform organ, “For a Lasting Peace, 
For a People’s Democracy” on July 4, 1952, K. Tokuda, a secretary- 
general of the Communist Party of Japan, admitted the “short- 
comings” of the party would ‘‘isolate the Party from the masses.” 
His article was republished with official approval by the Moscow 
Pravda and the Soviet magazine, Bolshevik. 

In the Japanese Parliamentary elections of June 1958, Conservative- 
Liberal Party polled 23 million votes, the Socialist Party 13 million 
votes and the Sraanenios Party only 1 million votes, about 2 percent 
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of the total vote. The last named party elected but one member to 
= House of Representatives and 3 members to the House of Coun- 
cillors.“ 

The above figure should be compared with the membership in the 
two houses as of April 25, 1951 when there were 285 Representatives 
of the Liberal Party, 67 Democrats, 45 Socialists and 25 Communists 
out of a total of 466 Representatives. In the House of Councillors 
there were 76 Liberals, 28 Democrats, 62 Socialists and 4 Communists 
out of a total of 250. General Douglas A. MacArthur II, in charge of 
the occupation forces had ordered the government on June 6, 1950 to 
ban members of the Central Committee of the Japanese Communist 
Party from public affairs for “perversion of the truth and incitation 
to mass violence.”’ * 

UNITED FRONT TACTIC 


To combat the isolation of Communist Parties, Muoscow ordained 
the adoption of the “united front” tactic on an international scale. 
In June 1960, a mandate emphasizing the need for this move appeared 
in the Moscow Pravda and in a magazine called Political Self-Educa- 
tion of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. These articles were written by N. Matkovski of 
the authoritative Marx-Lenin Institute. He wrote: 

In our time as never before the Communist parties in all countries have the task, 
in the name of the unity of the working class and all the Democratic forces of the 


people of establishing working contracts and comradely exchanges with Socialist 
parties. 


He further suggested that foreign Communist parties penetrate 
into trade unions and form alliances with other political parties.“ 

The united front tactic employed by Communists universally is 
most graphically described as follows by Laszlo ma former Hungar- 


ian Minister of Interior, a leading Communist who was later liqui- 
dated: 


Learn from Lenin; if you have five enemies, you should ally yourselves with 
them; arrange to incite four of them against the fifth, then three against the fourth; 
and so on until you have only one enemy left in the alliance. You can then liqui- 
date him yourself. * * * 47 


On June 23, 1960, the Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Japanese Communist Party made clear its method of operating be- 
hind the screen of other organizations and declared: 


The joint struggle of all democratic forces with the Communists, the Socialists, 
and labor unions as the nucleus was the motivating force bringing about the 
great achievements of the Japanese people in their struggle. A united front 
of all democratic forces is the key to the victory of the Japanese people. 


This so-called united front of ‘democratic forces’? was an amalga- 
mation of organizations or groups in response to one or more of the 
following appeals: opposition to the Japan-U.S. security treaty, oppo- 
sition to the Kishi government, hatred toward Americans and their 
Government, sympathy for Communist China and the Soviet Union, 
demand for trade relations with Communist China and the Soviet 
Union, pacifism, neutralism and opposition to nuclear tests. The 


“ World Almanac, 1960, p. 367. 

46 World Almanac, 1952, p. 332. 

4 Washington Post, June 21, 1960, p. 7. 

41 Quoted by Ferenc Nagy in “‘The Soviet Union; Background, Ideology, Realty, a Symposium”, edited 
by W. Gurian (University of Notre Dame Press, 1951), p. 108. 

4 Tokyo AKAHATA in Japanese, June 23, 1960, broadcast. 
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process of this amalgamation was accelerated by the penetration of 
individual Communists in various organizations and by Communist 
lavish subsidization of some of these organizations and their activities. 
Some of the organizations participating were obvious fronts initiated 
and supported by the Communists. 

Broadcasts from Communist China commented upon the Japanese 
developments. On July 10, 1960, NCNA broadcast from Peking, 


the following analysis giving a picture of the organizations involved 
in the united front movement: 


* * * the Japanese Communist Party, Japanese Socialist Party and the 
Sohyo labor federation, as the center has been joined by some 2,400 organizations. 
The existence of these struggle organizations in various parts of the country 
indicates the establishment in Japan of a national, democratic united front 
against U.S. imperialism * * * 

Although 2,400 organizations are claimed, there is no doubt that 
following the usual Communist front pattern, many of these overlap 
and that many of them are mere letterheads. 

The Peking broadcast described the background of this campaign 
and approved of the tactics empioyed: 


The Japanese people’s great struggle against the Japan-U.S. military alliance 
treaty and for independence, peace, democracy, and freedom has been carried out 
uninterruptedly for nearly two years, beginning with the negotiations for the 
revision of the Japan-U.S. “security treaty’’ by the U.S. and Japanese reactionary 
clique which opened on Oct. 4, 1958. In the course of this long struggle, the 
Japanese people have realized that the people’s unity is the guarantee for a vic- 
torious struggle. For this, they have created a “joint action,’ which is a correct 
and particular style of mass struggle and which has been carried out uninterrupt- 
edly on 20 occasions during their nationwide, large-scale mass struggle. The 
scale of the joint action has been expanded constantly, and the joint action is 


now being joined by tens of millions of people as compared with the tens of thou- 
sands in the past. 


Another spotlight upon the nature of this united front maneuver 
is cast by V. Smolensky and S. Bykov in the authoritative magazine, 
“International Affairs’’ for May 1960, published in Moscow, under 
the title “Japan’s Realities and Her Military Alliance with the 
United States”: 


Declarations and calls to prevent ratification have already been made by the 
Socialist and the Communist Parties, many trade unions led by the General 
Council of Trade Unions, the Women’s Federation, organizations of workers of 
culture, scientists and professors of Japanese colleges, and public figures, Their 
slogan is ‘No Ratification of the New Japanese-American Military Treaty!’ The 
National Council Against Ratification announced that more than five million 
people took part in Joint Action Day, March 19. 


A Joint Struggle Congress Against Treaty Revision, also known 
as the National or People’s Council Against the Revision of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty was}formed initially by the Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party, Sohyo and other organizations.” 
Chinese Communist groups gave their encouragement to this 
movement by sending}messages to Japanese musicians, the Japan 
Cameramen’s Society,#the People’s Council Against Revision of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, dance students, writers and others. The 
messages were sent to their opposite numbers by the Chinese Mu- 
sicians Society, the’China Cameramen’s Society, the China Drama- 
tist Society, the China Literature and Art Association, the China 
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Dance Artists Society, the China Authors Association and the China 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries.” 

Included in this united front spearheaded by the Communist Party 
was also, the National Federation of Student Self-Government 
(Zengakuren) Associations, the Japan Council Against Atomic and 
Hydrogen Bombs, cooperating with businessmen, manufacturers and 
exporters and members of the Liberal-Democratic Party who desired 
to be on good terms with the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


GENERAL COUNCIL OF TRADE UNIONS OF JAPAN (SOHYO) 


The General Council of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo) has an 
estimated membership of 3,310,000 with 45 affiliates out of a total of 
41,330,000 persons gainfully employed. Its main support comes from 
government workers who constitute two-thirds of its membership. 
It also contains a large body of militant Leftist railway workers, coal 
miners, telegraph and communications workers and the teachers’ 
union. It is closely allied with the Socialist Party of Japan.” 

The close kinship of Sohyo with the Communists is demonstrated 
on a number of issues as indicated by the Joint Statement of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions, the Korean General Federation 
of Trade Unions and Sohyo at a conference of three organizations 
held in Peking on May 2, 1960, as outlined above. 

The tripartite agreement further declares that— 

To oppose the new Japan-U.S. “Security Treaty,” the Sohyo rallying the 
Japanese workers together with all the forces of peace and democracy, has carried 
out its united actions on a large scale; it has expressed its firm resolve to struggle 


to the end to smash this treaty and turn Japan into an independent, democratic, 
peaceful and neutral country. 


The Sohyo once again emphatically points out that it is the reactionary posicy 
of bosti:ity towards China, the Soviet Union and the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea pursued by the U.S. imperialists and the Kishi clique that ob- 
structs the restoration of diplomatic relations between Japan and China and 


normalization of Japanese-Korean relations and the conclusion of a Japan-USSR 
peace treaty. * * * 


It is the determination of the Sohyo to prevent this treaty from being approved 
and it has decided to stage, together with the Japanese people, a still more vigorous 
and widespread united action beginning May 10. * * * In order to drive U.S. 
imperialism out of the Western Pacific and thoroughly wipe out the forces of 
colonialism and war in the Asian-African regions. 


One of the reasons assigned by Akira Iwai, secretary-general of Sohyo, 
for his opposition to the Japan-U.S. Security Pact, was that it “can 
only antagonize our two powerful neighbors on the continent”, re- 
ferring to Red China and the Soviet Union.® 

In the fall of 1958 a bill was introduced in the Japanese Parliament 
to pive the police unlimited powers to gupprene the Communist Party. 
Sohyo considered the fight against this bill one of its cardinal tasks and 
therefore its leaders decided to call a special congress on October 24, 
1958 with over 1,500 delegates attending. The meeting was addressed 
by Socialist Party chairman, Mosaburo Suzuki and by the General 
Secretary of the Communist Party, Kenzi Miyamoto. Again the 
united front weapon was aaeieted to rally against this legislation, 


organizations which later participated in the anti-treaty demonstra- 
tions of May-June 1960, including Sohyo, the National Teachers’ 


® Tokyo, KYODO broadcast in English, June 17, 1960. 
“ “Summary of the Labor Situation in Japan,” 

#8 Peking Review, May 10, 1960. 
#8 Time, June 27, 1960, p. 19. 


U.S. Department of Labor, June 1958, p. 8. 
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Union, the National Council inst Nuclear Weapons and the Na- 
tional Federation of Student Self-Government Associations.™ 

Sohyo was indeed the backbone of the united front movement 
which produced the mass demonstrations and mob violence. It sup- 
plied much of the necessary marching man-power, economic pressure, 
and finances. Short-sighted liberals in the Labor Division of Ameri- 
can occupation forces in Japan (SCAP) had given the Japanese unions 
disciplinary powers to impose a lucrative dues ‘‘checkoff’’ system and 
to call local and general strikes. The scarcity of trained trade union 
leaders made it necessary to turn to Socialist and Communist agitators. 
In its present form Sohyo commands a Communist-dominated 
apparatus sufficiently powerful to challenge the forces of the 
government.” 

Here is a description of Sohyo operations on June 22, 1960 in Tokyo, 
in which all transportation lines in Japan were paralyzed: 

All railway, streetcar, and bus transportation in the country was tied up for two 

hours till 7:30 a.m. today walkouts called by Sohyo, the giant left-wing Labor 
federation. Work stoppages of varying periods were held throughout the day 
in post offices and numerous industrial establishments. 
In an open challenge to the government, secretary-general Akira Iwai 
pledged that the labor federation would carry out a “long-term 
sturggle until the establishment of a government that will guarantee 
peace and democracy.’”’* In line with the policy of the Communist 
Party, he is sufficiently opposed to the continuation of United States 
military bases in Japan to have his strategy committee plan “‘all 
available means” to have them removed, including ‘‘strikes, demon- 
strations, sending letters to President Eisenhower and sending delega- 
tions’’ to the United States.*’ 

Further accounts spoke of mass formations which seized control 
of all major railroad stations in Tokyo and other major cities, occupied 
16 signal stations, blocked station entrances, fought with railroad 
guards to the tune of the Communist Internationale. Government 
worker’s union members blocked all entrances to the Defense Min- 
istry, the Finance Ministry and other government offices with mass 
sitdowns.® 

Another correspondent describes the Sohyo-called general strike 
of June 4, 1960 chiefly affecting communications and transportation. 
It was called during the two hours of the early mornung. The railway 
worker’s walkout ‘halted a total of 759 trains. Prime targets for 
student picket lines organized the night before, were the motormen 
and engineers, most of whom were forcibly detained by these pickets 
in restaurants until 7 a.m.” 

The Japanese Trade Union Congress (Zenro) is affiliated with the 
anti-Communist International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
together with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. At its 1960 Congress, Zenro made an 
estimate of the role of Sohyo and the Communist Party, in the Tokyo 
riots from which we quote in part: 


Needless to say, this incident had been planned by the Communist Party, who 
had been instigating it in the background, though the outrage was perpetrated by 
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members of trade unions and students. However, it was the Socialist Party and 
the Sohyo constituting the National Council that have prepared a stage for enact- 
ing this scene. And this shows that the first phase was successfully accomplished 
in the Communist tactic of shifting the emphasis from the anti-Kishi struggle on 
to the anti-American struggle. * * * 

Thus, the invitation to President Eisenhower to visit Japan was cancelled on 
account of a political event and political reasons. At this news, the leaders of the 
Zengakuren, Socialist Party, Communist Party, and Sohyo were delighted with 
their victory at any rate. * * * 

Now if there should be made any such move as might misrepresent the foregoing 
mob actions as the general trends in Japan and, thereby, try to deteriorate Japan’s 
international relations with free nations, that would exactly conform to what the 
Communists are aiming at, and would bring the Communist plot to a two-fold and 
three-fold successful end. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF JAPAN 


In October 1959 the Nishio group seceded from the Socialist Party 
of Japan to form a new Democratic Socialist Party on January 14, 
1960. As Eki Sone, secretary-general of the new party, put it, the 
split was based upon the belief of his group that the Socialist Party, 
led by Inejiro Asanuma, was too close to the Communist Party line.” 

The Moscow International Affairs of May 1960 points up the issues 
which generated the split as follows: 


In December, the Nishio group set up the so-called Democratic Socialist Party 
whose political face is clearly seen from the fact that it opposes co-operation with 
the Communists and other progressive forces working for peace, democracy and 
independence." 


The split brought disastrous results to the Socialist Party as admit- 
ted in the statement of its Central Committee of January 26, 27, 1960, 
to the following effect: 


However, we must admit that the Socialist Party as the leading force in this 
struggle (against the U.S.-Japan Treaty) is not in the stable position and the Socia- 
lists are not so active after the Nishio’s group seceded from the Party. The 
Party has now the seats in the Diet less than one third and the mass organizations 
including the trade unions are suffering similar troubles. * * * 

The Socialists should remedy their weakness through the practical activities 
ao remove the basic causes for the existing unstable and dull situation of the 

arty.© 


The Central Committee statement under-scored the fact that dif- 
ferences with the Nishio group revolved about the question of attitude 
toward Communism, Communist China and the Soviet Union, point- 
ing out that— 


The Nishio Party, too, lacks in the proper understanding of the mass. It has 
an excess ideology of anti-China-Russia and anti-communism only to demonstrate 
its opposition to the Socialist Party * * * 


It (the Nishio group) * * * accepts the idea of the two Chinas and the military 
tie with the United States * * * % 


The remedy, according to the Central Committee, was to be found 
in whole-hearted cooperation with other groups regardless of ideologies 
and political viewpoints, with obvious reference to the Communist 
Party. We quote: 


Now the struggle against the Treaty is in the very ee stage, * * * In 
order to organize the most powerful struggle against the Treaty, we must organize 


Washington Post, July 10, 1960, p. E-1. 
1 International Affairs, May 1960, article entitled “‘Japan‘s Realities and Her Military Alliance with 
the United States’’ by V. Smolensky and S. Bykov, Pp. 41-46 
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a united campaign on the broadest basis regardless of the ideologies and political 
standpoints." 

The chief planks in the platform of the Socialist Party for the 1960 
general elections included recommendations which provided a con- 
venient bridge for close cooperation with the Communist Party, 
namely, non-recognition of the treaty, its renunciation by Japan, 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Communist China and a 
peace treaty with the Soviet Union.® 

The overtures of the Socialist Party were accepted eagerly by both 
the Communist Party of Japan and its superiors in Moscow. Thus 
the Presidium of the Centr re wl of the Communist Party of 


Japan announced on June 23, 1960 its statement on the Security 
Treaty that— 


The joint struggle of all democratic forces with the Communists, the Socialists, 
and labor unions as the nucleus was the motivating force bringing about the great 
achievements of the Japanese people in their struggle.” 


Writing for the authoritative International Affairs for May 1960, 
published in Moscow, on ‘Japan’s Realities and Her Military Alliance 


pe the United States,” V. Smolensky and S. Bykov emphasized 
that— 


the Socialist Party holds an important place in the progressive camp. Its slogans 
for an independent neutralist policy, defense of the peaceable principles of the 
prone Constitution, re-establishment of diplomatic relations with the Chinese 

eople’s Republic, and abrogation of the military alliance with the United States, 
reflect the mood of the people and are widely supported (p. 46). 

After the Kishi government had won a majority vote for the U.S.- 
Japanese Security Treaty in the Diet, on May 19, 1960, the Socialist 
Party decided to repudiate parliamentary government, to veer in the 
direction of the Communist policy of resorting instead to physical 
mass pressure and mob violence. On May 25, 1960, the Socialist 
members of the Diet withdrew from that body in an effort to force its 
dissolution. On June 6, the Socialist Party adopted a resolution that 
its members of the Lower House of the Diet resign en masse to protest 
against the treaty and the visit of President Eisenhower. It was more 
and more relying upon violence rather than parliamentary procedures. 
On June 17, for example, Premier Kishi was cornered in a hall of the 
Diet by Socialist members who shoved him, tugged at his coat and 
yanked his necktie, demanding that he resign.” 

This special convention outlined a full program of mass action with 
a nationwide demonstration on June 11 and also demonstrations, 
including workers’ walkouts on June 17 and 18. The June 11 demon- 
stration included parades to the Diet and the American Embassy 
and a resolution demanding the resignation of the 125 Socialist lower 
house representatives.® 

Prominent members of the Socialist Party even gave encouragement 
to mob violence directed against representatives of the American 
Government. James Hagerty, President Eisenhower’s press and 
personal representative, called attention to— 


Ibid. 
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the behavior of some 50 Socialist Diet members who are reported by the press to 
have been present in the crowd while Ambassador (Douglas) MacArthur, Mr. 
(Thomas E.) Stephens and I were attacked at Haneda airport— 

on June 10. 

It was the Socialist Party which formulated the thesis which legal- 
ized repudiation of parliamentary government and resort to mob 
violence, namely, the ingenious theory justifying opposition to “tasu 
boryoku” (tyranny of the majority).” 

he Socialist Party together with the Communist Party of Japan 
was a leading participant and an active supporter of the People’s 
Council Against the Security Treaty, which sponsored the record- 
breaking rallies, the parades, and snake dances and stone throwing 
which chatabtiitiaad the events of May 26 and thereafter.” 

On July 7, 1960, Socialist Party spokesman, Selichi Katsumata an- 
nounced that highranking members of his party would visit Com- 
munist China in the near future.” Chairman of the party Inejiro 
Asanuma had visited Peking the year before.” : 

The Socialist Party was, in fact, inextricably bound to the Com- 
munist Party by the fact that the former organization depends for 
financial support and sustenance upon Sohyo, in which the Com- 
munists are a powerful driving force. The Socialist Party operates as 
the political extension of that labor organization. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STUDENTS’ SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS (ZENGAKUREN) 


The National Federation of Students’ Self-Government Associations 
(Zengakuren), which played a major part in the Tokyo riots, was 
inaugurated in September 1948. Currently it represents some 120 
colleges and universities with 248 student self-government bodies 
with approximately 280,000 members, or 70 percent of the nation’s 
total college and university student body.” 

Though the majority of these students are not Communists or 
anti-American, though they are not sophisticated or fully cognizant 
of the issues involved, they wittingly or unwittingly served Communist 
purposes as highly volatile, inflammatory material for the promotion 
of these riots. 

Tokyo police estimate that only about 2,000 members are Com- 
munists while another 3,000 are fellow travelers,“ which is an ex- 
tremely conservative estimate. 

Psychological developments destroying traditional values and ways 
of life, produced serious emotional unrest among Japanese students in 
the post-World War II period which provided fertile soil for Com- 
munist plans of subversion. These developments were furthered by 
the policies of certain liberal reformers in the American occupation 
forces. A junior professor at Tokyo has described these develop- 
ments as follows: 

Remember, we’ve been brainwashed twice in my lifetime. Once from child- 


hood, by the ancient myth that we Japanese were an invincible race, totally 
obedient to the god-emperor. Then along came the American occupation which 
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erased all this and wrote on our minds. the indelible substitution “act totally 
free.’’ Please don’t be surprised if we seem totally neurotic. 


Article 9 of the American-imposed constitution declared that “land, 
sea and air forces, as well as other war potential will never be main- 
tained.” Our policymakers were then oblivious to the oncoming 
Soviet threat. The result is well described by Hachiro ’ Yuasa, 
president of the International Christian University of Tokyo: 

Overnight our young people find themselves trying to cope with freedom 
without restraint, without even the common understanding of bounds within 
which freedom ean operate. They equate self-defense with war which they 
reject totally. Call it naive or misdirected or immature, but it’s sincere.” 

The Russians, however, fully aware of their own interests in the 
matter have hailed Article 9 as in “accord with the desire of the Jap- 
anese people.” 

To this internal chorus, William Z. Foster, longtime chairman of 
the Communist Party, USA, adds his comment in Political Affairs for 
July 1960, in his article on “‘The Japanese Mass Movement,” from 
which we quote: 

The Japanese people have just fought through an historic struggle * * * The 
struggle is a vital blow against the capitalist system, and exposes its rottenness. 


It all fits in with the ‘International’ which was sung so lustily by the street dem- 
onstrators as they carried through this tremendous and victorious struggle. 


As a result of the revamping of the Japanese educational system 
announced by the occupation forces on September 17, 1945, the mar- 
tial spirit of Japanese nationalism was denigrated. The teaching of 
ancient Japanese history, glorifying the nation’s past was ruled out. 
Traditional Japanese concepts of morals, ethics, honor, filial piety 
and family loyalty were withdrawn from the classroom curricula. 
The emperor was downgraded to an ordinary mortal. The schools 
were deprived of their primary tasks of character training and neither 
the churches nor the parents have filled the gap. The old Shinto 
faith has been discredited as “militaristic.”” Ancestor worship has 
been cast aside. Students were left without an anchor of principles 
to which they could adhere and thus became easily susceptible to the 
glowing promises of Marxism.” 

Simultaneously SCAP’s Information and Education Section filled 
the schools with teachers opposed to prewar Japanese educational 
policy. Many of them reverted to the Marxist philosophy and the 

ikkyoso, the national teachers union, became Marxist dominated. 
It represents 87 percent of the nation’s teachers. Teachers encour- 
aged their students to skip classes and attend demonstrations.” 

The ‘Teachers’ Code of Ethics” states that the realization of so- 
cialism is the historical task of the Japanese teacher.* 

The temper of some of the college faculties may be judged by the 
fact that on June 13, 150 college professors loaded on 13 cars, paraded 
through the streets of Tokyo shouting “‘ Down with the Kishi Cabinet’”’ 
and calling for the dissolution of Parliament.” 

The police laws framed by U.S. Occupation officials were also re- 
sponsible for the sharp limitation of the power of police officials 
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against demonstrators. In truth, it must be admitted that there 
were among both American and Japanese officials individuals who 
viewed with deep anxiety these ill-conceived ‘‘reforms’ intended to 
transform the nature of Japanese society overnight. 

In the post war period, Zengakuren showed a marked tendency to- 
ward revolutionary mass activity. The organization was responsible 
for large-scale school strikes against the government and university 
authorities. In and around 1950 these activities were directed against 
the policies of the American Occupation, one of its major objects being 
opposition to the conclusion of a peace treaty with the United States. 
In that same year students at Waseda University engaged in a campus 
free-for-all fight with the police. 

In 1952 school strikes were implemented with mass demonstrations. 
A May Day riot in front of the Imperial Palace resulted in clashes with 
the police in which hundreds of students and police were injured. 

The pattern of snake-dancing students, six or eight abreast with 
arms linked, had become highly developed. ‘This was the pattern 
followed in the May-June 1960 outbreaks. The students’ favorite 
sport at that time was the overturning of cars of American Occupation 
personnel. The organization lost popularity among the students and 
the population in general. By 1955 many chapters were suspended. 
To cope with the situation several hundred “activists”? took over 
the leadership of the student groups and started an active anti-war 
campaign which included action against nuclear experiments and 
American military bases. 

A handful of students began to intimidate the officials of rival 
organizations, physically occupied public buildings and obstructed 
traffic. Strange as it may seem, in 1958, the Communist Party 
actually expelled the leaders of the Zengakuren from party member- 
ship on the ground that they had disobeyed party directives and dis- 
cipline. These leaders then formed a rival ‘Communist League” or 
so-called Trotskyite ‘‘Main Stream’’. They intensified their activi- 
ties with student demonstrations in the Diet compounds in November 
1958 and at the Tokyo International Airport when Prime Minister 
Kishi departed to the United States. Despite their temporary differ- 
ences in tactics and doctrine with the official Communist Party, their 
inherent antagonism toward authority, the state, the government, 
the school administration and the police, led them in the last analysis 
to serve the major aims of the Communist against the Kishi govern- 
ment and the United States.* 

Four days prior to President Eisenhower’s arrival, Zengakuren 
mobilized its forces against the Kishi government. Over 14,000 
students charged against the police surrounding the Diet building 
with cries of ‘‘Kill Kishi’, “Down with the treaty’’, “‘Ike stay home’’. 
Destroying a barricade of parked police trucks, 3,000 of them forced 
their way into the Diet compound, defying the police with volleys of 
stones and sticks sharpened into spears. Those who remained out- 
side set fire to 17 police trucks by forcing burning newspapers into 
their gas tanks. The police did not succeed in restoring order until 
after 1 a.m. while the students danced around the flames singing the 
Communist Internationale. Casualties numbered 600 police and 
270 students in the city hospitals.™ 


oo ae Report, June 5, 1960, published by the Information Office, Consulate General of Japan, 
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Wide World Photos 


WINDING TO Aa CLOSE 


Members of Zengakuren, Japanese student organization in snake dance down 
street toward Diet Building in Tokyo June 18 (Tokyo time). This was part of 
mob demonstrators, estimated at 300,000 who voiced opposition to Japan- 
United States security alliance until the treaty became law. The treaty had 
already been approved by Parliament and at midnight of the 18th (Tokyo 
time) became law. 
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It was Zengakuren students which mobbed Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur’s limousine, tore off the American flag and forced President 
Eisenhower’s representative, James Hagerty and his party to retreat 
by a U.S. Marine helicopter.™ 

Bill Hosokawa, Japanese-born assistant managing editor of the 
Denver Post, had an opportunity to watch and interview some of the 
Zengakuren students who joined in the chanting, marching throngs 
which demonstrated almost nightly against the Kishi government and 
the security pact. His observations reveal the state of mind of the 
student demonstrators: 

A mass demonstration is a frightening thing. 

Individually, most of the students parading in front of the Diet look like nice 
youngsters. They’re olite, helpful and friendly when one talks to them. 

But en masse, they become an impersonal, monstrous, writhing creature ready 
to leap as its master directs. 

Hosokawa asked a number of students why they participated. 
Many admitted they appeared because their friends did, and their 
friends participated for similar reasons. 

The explosive power of the mob psychology developed is described 
by another eyewitness, who compares the tempo of the demonstrations 
with the rhythm of an Apache war dance. The activities are con- 
ducted in double-time with the leaders sounding the beat with whis- 
tles instead of tom-toms. Lines of 100 to 200 youths, four abreast 
with arms locked, took turns trotting in rhythm with the measured 
shouts of “Down with Kishi.” * 

Writing for the (Communist) People’s World of San Francisco, 
June 11, 1960, a correspondent, Anna Fujikawa, gives the following 

lowing description from Tokyo of the participation of college pro- 
essors, university students and high school boys: 

On May 24 there was a meeting at which more than 1,500 professors from 19 
universities and 1,000 artists launched a resolute campaign against the revision. 
Such slogans as: ‘Down with the Kishi Cabinet,” ‘Dissolve the Diet,” and “‘No 
recognition of the New Treaty’’ appeared on banners as the entire group marched 
to the Diet and demanded an interview with Prime Minister Kishi. Newspapers 
and radio pointed out this was the first time professors_had ever marched on the 


Diet. 
* ok oa 


* + * * 
From Ibaraki prefecture, 1,000 high school boys came by bus. 
Some 25,000 university students marched. 
On May 29, 240 faculty members of Skitama University marched. On the 
same day, 500/Christians marched on the Diet from church delegations, 


The demonstrators glibly vouchsafed their opposition to the security 
act and their insistence that Premier Kishi resign. But they were 
ess ready to state exactly why the treaty was bad or where Kishi had 
failed.” Asa matter of fact the pro treaty contained a number of 
improvements over the existing pact which went into effect in 1951. 
The new draft pledges the United States to come to Japan’s aid in 
case of an armed attack on her territory. Reciprocal pledges are 
limited to cases of aggression on U.S. installations within Japanese 
territory.* 
 Ibid., p. 11. 
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It is standard Communist practice to focus mob violence upon 
police stations, the protectors of law and order. The Peking radio 
of June 16, 1960 was profuse in its praise of student attacks upon the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Police Board. Doctrinal differences were for- 
gotten in the merger of a common cause. We quote the Peking 
broadcast in part: 


Of the 30,000 demonstrators holding a rally in front of the Metropolitan Police 
Board, 20,000 were students who had earlier assembled at Hibiya Park ‘and the 
rest were workers, members of democratic organizations, and members of the 
Communist and Socialist parties who had earlier held a protest rally near the 
Diet. After merging in front of the police board, they staged a vigorous demon- 
stration and surged toward the front entrance of the building. They were 
shouting: ‘‘You murderers! Police boss, resign!” and ‘‘We oppose repressive meas- 
ures directed against the people!’’ 

Earlier, the protest rally held near the Diet building was addressed by repre- 
sentatives of the students and the Socialist and Communist parties. The student 
representative called on the people to avenge without fail the killing of the girl 
student by overthrowing the Kishi cabinet and smashing the new japan C8. 
“security treaty.”” Communist upper house member Goro Sudo emphasized that 
last night’s brutal attack on the students was the outcome of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s reprimand of Kishi for his “‘weak attitude toward the demonstrations.” 
From the Metropolitan Police Board, the students started a parade to the Diet 
while other people paraded through the main streets of Tokyo. 


On June 18, the students, still on a rampage, stoned a police box 
near Parliament, smashing windows and forcing two policemen to 
leave. Other demonstrators broke a door in a Sietropolitan Police 
Department garage.” 

The People’s Daily of Peking in its issue of June 17, 1960 paid its 
“high tribute to the Japanese students who stand at the forefront of 
the struggle and the heroic Japanese people.” 

A Moscow TASS broadcast on June 16, 1960, hailed the statement 
of the Japanese federation of student self-government associations 
(Zengakuren), which describes the decision of the Japanese govern- 
ment not to invite President Eisenhower to come to Japan, as a great 
victory for the democratic movement, a blow against American dom- 
ination of Japan and the antinational policy of Japanese ruling 
quarters. 

On June 18, 1960, Tokyo police received reports that Zengakuren 
students planned to burn Prime Minister Kishi’s two houses, plant a 
Red flag on the Diet Building, burn police cars and spread terror 
throughout the city. These reports indhoated that the students were 
being openly led by Communists and that they were carrying such 
equipment as helmets, hammers and ammunition. Correspondents 
saw many students carrying axes, ropes and stones. Student prepara- 
tion even went so far that they trowait with them 500 medical 
students clad in white jackets.” 

A Newsweek eyewitness gives a vivid portrayal of the rebellious 
students in action. 

Within a matter of minutes, the students were ripping up chunks of the pave- 
ment and belting them at the police around the Diet. They cut the barbed-wire 
barricades with pliers and tore down a gate into the Diet grounds; they hauled 
out four trucks that the police had lined up as a barricade. The police brought 
up fire hoses, but the thousands of jammed-in students, screaming and shouting, 


were at such close quarters that their rocks drove back the hose wielders. Again 
and again rocks smashed into the faces of the policemen.™ 
% Washington Post, June 19, 1960, p. A-6. 


® Washington Daily News, June 18, 1960, p. 3. 
%t Newsweek, June 27, 1960, p. 26. 
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FINANCING THE RIOTS 


We can rest assured that the world will never be furnished with an 
accurate accounting of the money expended by the conspirative inter- 
national Communist apparatus upon the Tokyo riots. We can only 
piece the picture together from authoritative sources. Certainly it 
required money to purchase the tens of thousands of banners, flags, 
placards, armbands, scarfs, caps, leaflets, vehicles, plus free lunches 
and refreshments for demonstrators, and transportation for workers 
and farmers brought into Tokyo by bus from the countryside. Cer- 
tainly Communist China, the Soviet Union, and the treasury of 
Sohyo could be counted upon to be generous. 

Japanese security officials estimate that the five-week outbreak cost 
at least $1,400,000 or as high as 500,000,000 yen. Other estimates 
run as high as $15,000,000. Kosaka Shinoda, secretary-general of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, reported that students who took part 
in the attack on James C. Hagerty’s automobile, received 1,000 yen 
($2.78) each, while participants in other demonstrations received 350 
to 500 yen. That is enough money for six third-run movies, or half 
a dozen bowls of noodles or three bottles of good beer. 

A high Japanese security official is quoted as saying that “It is a 
fact that the Communist Party, which has been in financial straits, 
has become more affluent since last September.” According to this 
source, remittances from Communist China and the Soviet Union 
acknowledged officially amounted to 200,000,000 yen over the last 
ten years. Of this, 50,000,000 yen went to the Council Against 
Atomie and Hydrogen Bombs, which participated in the united front 
movement supporting the riots.” 

Sanzo Nosaka,“* chairman of the Japanese Communist Party, fled 
to Russia in 1931. In 1943, he joined with Mao Tse-tung in Yenan, 
receiving intensive training in guerilla warfare from the Chinese Com- 
munists. He returned to Japan after World War II and was received 
with honor by the Occupation Forces. He was purged by General 
MacArthur for agitating against the Korean War. Some years later 
he revisited Communist China and came back to Japan in 1959 with 
an estimated $100,000. The Japanese Foreign ce has charged 
that Madam Li Teh-Choan, an official of the Chinese Communist 
Red Cross, brought $30,000 to Japan. 

Kosaku Shimoda, public relations chief of the Kishi Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party, is responsible for a report that visiting Soviet dancers 
and musicians may have advanced “considerable sums’’ for demon- 
stration purposes, since their collected admissions are payable in yen, 
which are not convertible and are therefore left behind. Among 
recent Soviet groups in Japan were the Leningrad and Bolshoi Theatre 
ballet troupes, the Moiseyev State Theatre and a Russian circus.” 

Finally we must add the impressive testimony of Mr. Hollington K. 
Tong, former Ambassador of the Republic of China to the United 
States, with reference to the financing of Chinese Communist propa- 
ganda to Japan through the narcotics traffic. In a speech before the 


% New York Times, June 17, 1960, p. 9. 

%a Also known as Susumu Okano. See Internal Security Subcommittee hearing, pt. 56, Scope of Soviet 
Activity in the U.S8., pp. 3646-3648, 3652, 3654, 3655. 

% Newsweek, June 27, 1960, p. 26; Time, June 27, 1960, p. 19. 

% New York Times, June 18, 1960, p. 6. 
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International Relations Club of Georgetown University on March 12, 
1958, he declared: 


It is no longer a secret that Communist propaganda in Japan and other Asian 
countries has been largely financed by earnings from the sale of narcotics. It is 
easier to smuggle narcotics into those areas than foreign currencies. Proceeds 
from the sale of narcotics are less traceable and can be distributed among the 
Communist agents without causing governmental attention. It is one of the 
best ways to provide funds for Communist propaganda, 

* * * * * * * 


Red China, according to the Sunday Japanese Mainichi, smuggled dope prod- 
ucts to Japan worth more than U.S. $70,000,000. Japanese Communist leaders, 
such as Sanzo Nozaka, are running opium dens as their principal side business. 
The World’s News Weekly, published in Hongkong, reported that in 1954 nar- 
cotics sold in Japan by the Chinese Communists amounted to U.S. $60,000,000, 
one fourth of which was set aside for the use of the Japanese Communists.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST ORGANIZATION APPLAUDS. RIOTS 


The international Communist organization radiating throughout 
the world from Moscow was unanimous in its approval of the achiev- 
ments of the Tokyo riots. ‘The Soviet government organ, Izvestia, 
for June 17, 1960, carried banner headlines which said: ‘“The Typhoon 
of People’s Anger Overturns the Plan of Imperialists.’’ The cancella- 
tion of President Eisenhower’s visit to Japan was greeted as a “‘diplo- 
matic catastrophe.” Depicting police trucks burning on the streets 
of Tokyo, Izvestia added editorially: “The foreign policy and prestige 
of Washington is buried under this wreckage.” 

Tass, official government press agency, explained that Tokyo 
events were being exploited to full advantage throughout the Com- 
munist bloc of East European nations. 

The Indonesian Communist Party hailed the developments as a 
“reat victory for the Japanese people.” ” 

The Chinese Communist Army statement transmitted via Hsinhua, 
Communist press agency, on June 17, 1960, expressed its jubilance in 
the following vein: 

Eisenhower has been declared “persona non grata’ by the courageous Japanese 
people. His ‘‘advance agent” (press secretary James C. Hagerty) was over- 
whelmed by the strength of the people the moment he arrived. As for Kisen- 
hower himself, the door was slammed in his face.” 

The Moscow Tass broadcast of June 16, 1960, carried the comment 
of Miyamoto, secretary-general of the Central Committee of the 
Japanese Communist Party, which declared that the Japanese govern- 
ment was forced to cancel the Eisenhower visit by the mass) of the 
people, directed not only against the Kishi government, but also 
against the rule of American imperialism. 
~ # “Free China Fights On,” by Hollington K. Tong, pp. 83 and 86, published by the Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, D.C 


% New York Times, June 18, 1960, p. 2. 
* Thid. 











RIOT INSTRUCTIONS 


We have shown in the preceding accounts that the Communist 
Parties of Japan, Colombia, Venezuela, and Bolivia have been in 
intimate contact with their mentors in Moscow. Former Communist 
leaders of various countries have testified regarding Soviet instruc- 
tion to representatives of international Communist Parties, notably 
Eudocio Ravines of Chile in his book “The Yenan Way” (Scribners), 
Valentin Gonzales (El Campesino) together with Julian Gorkin of 
Spain, in “Life and Death in Soviet Russia” (Putnam), and Wolf- 
gang Leonhard of the Communist Party of Germany in his ‘Child 
of the Revolution” (Regnery). Benjamin Gitlow, former member 
of the political committee of the Communist Party, USA, and its 
candidate for Vice President, testified before the Special House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on September 8, 1939, as follows: 


In addition to that, the Communist International has established a number of 
colleges for the purpose of training professional revolutionists. In other words, 
the Communist International is very much interested in developing professional 
revolutionists, people who would devote all their time to the Communist cause 
and to the Communist urganization, and for that purpose they created in Moscow 
a number of schools and universities and to these schools and universities we sent 
students. The American party sends these students over to Moscow, to the 
highest schools, and the schools to which only the most promising members of the 
perry were sent, and the school to which even leaders of the party were sent is 

nown as the Lenin Institute, and the allotment to the Lenin Institute in recent 
ears, when I was the top leader of the party we sent around 20 students to the 
nin Institute, and they took up a 3-year course in the Lenin Institute on all 
matters of Communist strategy and policy and everything required of a 
Communist leader. 
7” * * * * Bs * 


Then they had a Far Eastern University. The Far Eastern University was 
the university of which Joseph Stalin was particularly proud, and to that uni- 
versity the Communist Parties were supposed to send shove members who were 
interested in becoming active in the Far East and among the colonial peoples 
of the world, and we sent about 30 to the Far Eastern University, and among 
them was a large percentage, I would say more than half, Negroes, members of 
the party. So we could train them or they could be trained to be active in the 
colonial uprisings if they would take place in Africa and in other places. 

. * * * * * * 


Mr. Wuittey. I believe that in the past the statement or the allegation has 
been made that they taught such courses as street fighting, and how to stir u 
political strife and disorders, and also gave the students at the institute mili- 
tary training under the official trainers of the Red army. Do you know whether 
that is correct or not? 


Mr. Gittow. They got a course in military training. They formed a special 
section of the military in Moscow. They paraded during May Day, carrying 
the rifles that they practiced with; that is true.” 

From within the Communist Party, U.S.A., various former grad- 
uates of the Lenin School have testified as to its curriculum, notably 
Joseph Kornfeder, Charles White, Leonard Patterson, supporting and 
corroborating the testimony of William Odell Nowell, a former mem- 
ber of the Detroit district committee of the CPUSA, and a delegate 


% Hearings, Special Committee on Un-American Activities, vol. 7, September 1939, pp. 4593, 4594. 
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to its seventh national convention. He testified to the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on November 30, 1939, with regard 
to instructions he had received at the Lenin School in 1931 with 
special reference to the manipulation of mobs and riot techniques: 


Mr. Wurttey. Were you sent to Russia during 1931, Mr. Nowell? 

Mr. Nowe tu. I was. 

Mr. Waiter. For what purpose? 

Mr. Nows.u. I was sent as a student to the International Lenin University. 

Mr. Waittey. Where is that located? 

Mr. Nowz.t. It is located in Moscow. 

Mr. Wuittey. Who sent you there? 

Mr. Nowg.u. The Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Wuittey. Of the United States? 

Mr. Nowe... Of the United States. 

Mr. Wuittey. For how long did you remain there? 

Mr. Nowz.u. I remained there from September 1931 up to December 1932. 

Mr. Waitiey. Approximately 2 years? 

Mr. Nowe... Approximately 2 years; at least 18 months. 

Mr. Wuittey. And who paid your expenses, both your traveling expenses 
and your living expenses, while you were in Moscow? 

Mr. Nowe... My traveling expenses were paid by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party; my living expenses were paid by the Communist 
International and the Russian Government, while there in school. 

Mr. WuitLey. Were there other American students in the Lenin School or 
University in Moscow with you? 

Mr. Nowe tu. There were; approximately 30. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Wuittey. What was the nature of the studies or instruction that you 
received in the Lenin University? 

Mr. Nowe .t. Our theoretical studies consisted of Marxian economics; Leninism, 
which is called philosophy there; trade unionism, that is, trade-union strike strat- 
egy; labor history; the history of the two internationals; the history of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Our other studies were military science. We 
studied how to dismantle the weapons of the leading countries, that is, their main 
weapons, such as rifles or machineguns and so on. I also studied secret service, 
codes. We studied strategy, beginning with the organization of a fraction—a shop 
fraction—clear up to the control of a trade union, or mass organization, and devel- 
oped the political parallel along with it. That is, the ideological development of 
the people under the influence of these fractions, and when a certain strategy 
applies at a certain time, and how to change that consequent upon the develop- 
ment of the political understanding of a person and lead him up to the higher 
stage, and eventually using all of these developments that we were going to con- 
sciously carry out, to make a revolution. So hence we studied the details of how 
to develop street fights. I mean, how to do barricade fighting, how to seize con- 
trol of a city, the most strategic, economically, and technically strategic points, 
and so on. 

* * * * - ~ * 

Mr. Nowe. * * * We studied the strategy of what we called the proletarian 
uprising. In other words, the science of civil warfare was developed down to its 
fine points. And a number of people were sent to the Red army to secure further 
training in this respect. 

Mr. Waseca. A number of American students? 

Mr. Nowe.ut. Yes. In fact, I spent some time in the Red army myself, but I 
was just making a practical study of the army, and doing international propa- 
ganda work; that is, lecturing and so on. 

I was sent there for a while to make a practical study of the organization 
of the army, the tactics, the methods, and so on, ne to the instruc- 
tions we had been given. These studies we had been given a Red army 
commander who was an attaché from the Red army of the Lenin University. 

* * * - - * * 

Mr. Voornis. Do you know what happened to any of the other people that 
were there when you were there? Do you know where any of them went, what 
they have done? 
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Mr. Nowe.u. Morris Childs,” who went under the alias of Summers there, 
I last heard of him, and according to newspaper reports, he is the district sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of Chicago; * * * 

* * * * * ok * 

Mr. Starnzs. In the school you attended, you stated, they taught you revo- 
lutionary methods, and that some of you were trained in the Russian Army. 
Will you get down to detail as to what type of training was given you? Was it 
strictly military training or specialized training of some sort in the use of certain 
weapons and certain tactics? 

Mr. NowE.i. We were given regular military training. That is, we studied 
military science, strategy, such as is general in almost all countries. The strat- 
egy is pretty much the same, except in countries of different geographical 
situations, and so on. We had target practice and all that. Then we were 
taught what is called partisan warfare, the science of civil warfare, revolutionary 
uprising. It is not done legitimately and openly. You don’t march in brigades 
and fight like armies that are meeting each other. 

Mr. Starnes. I want you to bring out thet factor. 

Mr. NoweEuu. The conspiratory type of warfare. It is related to the boring- 
in process, street fighting, and how to mobile in blocks, in a city, the workers in 
a plant; how to develop a general strike out of a local strike; how to develop 
a general strike into a city uprising, a city uprising into a national uprising, 
coordinating all these different uprisings. ‘Then how to lead this thing, once it 
is raised, once these men are on the warpath, how to direct them. Then we 
come to something like open warfare. We break these people down into groups; 
we make armies on the basis of the immediate emergency of the moment, or 
whatever the situation may be. We were given to know that in a revolutionary 
situation you cannot follow out mechanically any particular plan, only your 
objective. It is a tense situation. Therefore a party having an organization, 
with its fingers on everything—every portion of the city and its population, that 
it can depend on—is prepared to direct all its forces in the way they should be. 

Mr. STARNES. Were you taught to concentrate particularly on utilities, and 
munitions plants, or anything to that effect? 

Mr. Nowetu. The food supply, the warehouses, the utilities, that is water and 
lights, gas, and all those things; the communications, that is the railways enter- 
ing the city, the streetcar service, telephone service, and telegraph; and all those 


things. 

Mr. Starnes. In other words, that is communications. You were talking 
figuratively a few moments ago when you mentioned ‘utilities.’ 

Mr. Nowe... Yes. 

Mr. STARNEs. Were you given any instructions in sabotage? 

Mr. NowE Lu. Sabotage; how to wreck trains, at this point closing down fac- 
tories, facilitating discontent to raise the mob spirit in order to get the men on 
the go, and various other acts of sabotage, which, of course, could be attempted 
on a moment’s notice. Also, the general method of derailing a train and destroy- 
ing its cargo. I mean, if it is going to be available for the enemy, just put it full 


speed ahead when you know there is another train coming head-on, and just step 
aside.! ' 


® Morris Childs attended the 2ist Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in January 
1959. In recent years he has been active in Latin America. 

10 Hearings, Special Committee on Un-American Activities, vol. 11, October, November, December, 
1939, pp. 7020, 7021, 7022, 7023, 7025. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. In some Latin American countries, and in Japan, Communist 
Parties controlling an insignificant minority of the total votes cast, 
have resorted to the policy of manipulating and inciting mobs to 
accomplish political and diplomatic objectives in the interest of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

2. These operations are directed primarily against the American 
Government, to defeat its objectives and humiliate its spokesmen and 
representatives. 

3. Latin American Communists succeeded in seriously interfering 
with the 1948 Bogot& Inter-American Conference. In 1958, they 
subjected Vice President Richard M. Nixon and his wife to a most 
humiliating experience. 

4. Attacks are concentrated upon American property and personnel. 

5. The American Government has not in the past successfully been 
properly prepared for and prevented such occurrences. 

6. The resort to international financial aid, no matter how generous, 
has not of itself furnished an adequate preventive against anti- 
American, Communist-inspired mob violence. 

7. Despite the numerous examples of worldwide Communist im- 
perialism and brutality, there have been few cases of mob violence 
against Communist embassies or agencies. 

8. For the most part the Communists operate behind the scenes 
making use of uninformed and excitable teenagers, students, and 
illiterates. 

9. As a rule the Communists wait for a suitable issue to arise on the 
basis of which they can successfully provoke mob excitement and 
violence. If the issue does not exist, they create one. 

10. In large measure the Communists exploit economic difficulties 
and nationalist emotions. 

11. The Communists’ standard practice is to employ nonmilitary 
weapons, easily accessible to the mob, such as stones, poster sticks, 
clubs, gasoline, kerosene, homemade bombs, etc. These have been 
supplemented by the looting of guns and ammunition from hardware 
stores. 

12. The techniques followed by the Communists parallel those 
taught in special schools for international Communist agents in the 
Soviet Union. 

13. By allying themselves with political groups in power, the Com- 
munists have succeeded in minimizing police action and interference 
against the mobs they have incited. 

14. Communists make adequate preparations far in advance for 
their inspired riots, through provocative mass meetings, leaflets, 
broadcasts, cartoons, newspaper articles, and even assassinations. 

15. The Communist Party does not deplore bloodshed in connection 
with anti-American riots in the belief that such occurrences tend to 
excite the mob to greater violence. 
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16. The Communists have utilized their control of labor unions, 
to augment the mobs operating under their direction. 

17. Communist-controlled mobs have concentrated upon strategic 
targets such as police stations, radio stations, the American Embassy 
and other American agencies, in accordance with Soviet-inspired 
strategy. 

18. As a rule the Communists and their Moscow mentors have 
disclaimed all responsibility for mob violence in the face of clear 
evidence to the contrary. 

19. Leaders of the Communist Parties of Colombia, Venezuela 
Bolivia, and Japan have been in Moscow where they have received 
instruction and directives, including training in handling mobs and 
military techniques. 

20. The success achieved by the Communists in manipulating mobs 
for anti-American incitement will encourage them to further efforts 
of this kind on a larger scale. 

21. The Communist Party of China has rendered valuable assistance 
to Communist Parties in Latin America and to Japan which have 
organized mob violence. This assistance has taken the form of 
training of leaders, financial aid, broadcasts and propaganda. This 
iy Be. doukt, the result of an agreed-upon division of labor with the 

22. The establishment of a broad united front of organizations is 
essential for the mobilization of a maximum of non-party participants. 

23. Mob violence as a weapon of the Communist Cold War pos- 
sesses certain inherent advantages, which are listed herewith: 

(a) The Communists are thereby enabled to use the people of the 
country under attack for the undermining and destruction of the 
target government. No Soviet lives need be sacrificed. 

(6) The democracies operate at a disadvantage during such an 
attack, since they are dedicated to safeguard human life and liberty. 
They cannot ruthlessly mow down masses of people as the Russians 
did in Hungary, without trampling upon their most sacred principles. 

(c) By and large the rioters use homemade weapons easily available 
without outside aid. 

(d) The police or the army of the given country are likely to become 
demoralized when called upon to attack their own people, especially 
young students and women. 

(e) Mob violence has a tendency to gather momentum as a result 
of certain incidents and may reach unforeseen and unmanageable 
proportions. 

(f) If the government is weak and refrains from restraining the 
demonstrators, then the Communists will go forward with increasing 
demands. If violence occurs either provoked by the Communists or 
at government initiative, the Communists will always blame the gov- 
ernment and use the issue for national and international progapanda. 

(g) Communists are trained to select the most provocative and 
incendiary slogans, those which are simple and easily understandable to 
masses of people, slogans which do not reveal their long-range Com- 
munist objectives. 
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